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Social Class of Cambridge University 
Alumni of the 18th and 19th Centuries 


HESTER JENKINS and D. CARADOG 
JONES 








SOURCES OF MATERIAL 


HE MAIN source of the material for this study was Dr. J. A. Venn’s 

Alumni Cantabrigienses (Part II), a record of all men entering the 

University between the years 1752 and 1900. Part I covered the period 
from the earliest times to 1751. It was begun by Dr. Venn before the. 
first World War, his father being responsible for it during his absence on war 
service, and it was published in four volumes between 1921 and 1927. The 
work is continued in Part II with the same meticulous attention to detail. 
All authoritative contemporary records have been consulted for particulars of 
parentage, early education, and subsequent careers of Cambridge men, including 
such obvious publications as School and College Calendars, Clerical, Legal and 
Medical Directories. and files of The Times for obituary notices. 

The author has had the assistance of a large number of experienced workers 
in this field but he himself has methodically scrutinized every entry and 
there can be no doubt that the resulting information is singularly free from 
inaccuracies. The work since 1752 already extends to three volumes. Two 
more are in the press and one is in preparation. It is expected that these 
remaining volumes will be published within the next six years. When the 
whole work is complete the estimated number of entries recorded in both parts 
will be about 142,000. 

Since the names of the alumni are printed in alphabetical order, irrespec- 
tive of the date of entry into the University, and a random sample of names may 
equally well be drawn from any part of the alphabet, it is of little consequence 
to this research that the volumes of Part II so far issued stop at the letter J. 
It might be fairly argued that, by stopping at J, the Scottish and Irish will 
not be adequately represented: the Macdonalds and the O’Sullivans will be 
omitted. But this is an advantage rather than otherwise, for our major 
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concern is not with Scottish and Irish material. It will hardly be suggested 
that a bias is introduced by the omission of the Smiths and the Thompsons. 

A subsidiary source for comparable material on one or two points relating 
to a later period, 1937-8, was a report on University Education and Business 
of which particulars are given on p. 100. 


SELECTION OF SAMPLE 


A preliminary random selection of 78 entries from Dr. Venn’s records was 
first analysed in order to test the method of classification and tabulation 
adopted. In addition to these 78 names particulars were also extracted of 
all relatives, including ancestors and descendants, recorded as having entered 
the University at any time during the same years, 1752 to 1900, so bringing 
the total number of entrants for analysis to 179. 

In considering this material it became clear that, by including relatives 
with the men whose names were first drawn, it would not be easy without 
taking a much bigger sample to make proper allowance for the too frequent 
appearance of the types of entrant to be found in large families and to assess 
the effect of hereditary factors upon the figures. After discussion with 
Professor R. A. Fisher of the Cambridge School of Genetics, an outstanding 
authority on problems of sampling, we decided to confine the study to 1,500 
alumni drawn at random in equal numbers from among those who entered the 
University in each of the three periods 1752-99, 1800-49, and 1850-99. Any 
relatives included were thus included by chance and not by deliberate choice. 

The sample was obtained by taking the first name on each page which gave 
an entrant to the University in each selected period, excluding only persons of 
obviously foreign extraction. There were fewer entries for the period 1800—49, 
and fewer still for the period 1752-99, than for 1850-99. Consequently it 
was necessary to take more than one entry from each page, drawn on the same 
random principle, for the earlier periods in order to get the desired total of 
500 names in each. A count of the number of effective pages used in each 
period led to an estimate of the number of men recorded as entering Cambridge 
in the three periods. They were found to be in the following proportions : 

1752-99 1800-49 1850-99 

12 30 58 
A check on this result was possible by adding the annual numbers of matricu- 
lants, during each period, given in the Historical Register of the University of 
Cambridge. The totals for the three periods were 6,921, 17,901, 34,851; and 
these totals are in exactly the same proportions : 

12 30 58 
Dr. Venn points out in the volume introducing Part II of his records that the 
eighteenth century showed a remarkable decline in the number of matriculants 
as compared with the previous prosperous century. But the rise in the 
nineteenth century was no less remarkable ; between 1810 and 1820 the number 
of entrants was nearly doubled and there was a further large increase following 
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the report of the Royal Commission appointed in 1850 to inquire into the 
state of the university. 


OccuPATION AS INDEX TO SocrIaAL CLASS 


The present use of this material was to discover, if possible, what influence 
a man’s family, his school and his university record have on his subsequent 
career and his social class. What do we mean by social class? It would be 
difficult to give a definition which would satisfy everybody, because different 
people when they use the term may mean by it different things. Class con- 
sciousness is a subjective feeling, not an objective feature capable of description 
in such precise terms as to win general assent. But there are certain objective 
features which are closely associated with class and one of the main objects 
of this series of researches * is to identify these features and try to assess their 
relative importance. 

Without, therefore, venturing any definition of social class we think most 
people would agree that one of the best ways of determining a particular 
individual’s class would be to observe the types of people with whom he 
normally associates on equal terms. It would be best to examine his choice of 
companions during his leisure time, because when he is at work his choice may 
not be equally free. We do propose in fact to make a study of the use of 
leisure, as another aspect of our research, e.g. to examine what classes of 
people associate together in voluntary organizations of different types. But 


most of a man’s waking hours during his productive years are spent either at — 


work or with his family at home. This was even more true in past years 
when the hours of work were longer. It follows that many people are forced 
by circumstances over which they have comparatively little control into the 
company of others whom—given freedom of choice—they would not have 
taken as their friends. This habitual companionship for several hours each 
working day must have a powerful influence in moulding people engaged in 
the same grade of occupation into one social class. But precisely how far 
people become of one feather by flocking together we do not know. What 
we have tested and proved is that it is possible to make a choice of a wide 
range of occupations and to devise an occupational classification for them 
which conforms very closely with the average judgment of people in general 
as to their social classification. This is not surprising since a man’s income is 
largely determined by his occupation, and his income in turn usually deter- 
mines the kind of house and district he inhabits and the people with whom 
he associates. Consequently, the underlying assumption throughout this 
paper is that a man’s profession or occupation is a fairly reliable index to his 
social class and, the higher a man climb : in his profession, the higher he rises 
also in the social scale in so far as there are gradations of class within his 
particular calling. 

1 This is the second of a series of papers giving an account of researches social 
class carried out at the London School of Economics with the aid of a from the 


generous grant 
Nuffield Trustees. The first paper appeared in the first issue of the British Journal of S 
under the title Social Grading of Occupations. 
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NATURE OF DATA 


The material extracted from the records, where given, included particulars 
as to: 

(a) the profession or occupation of the father of the alumnus ; 

(6) the profession or occupation of the alumnus himself ; 

(c) his academic record ; 

(2) his subsequent career. 

For the analysis the method of classification adopted under each head 
was as follows. 


Profession or Occupation 


Administrative, including all engaged in the civil, colonial or diplomatic 
service or in public administration. 
Banking, including accounting, finance and stockbroking. 
Business, interpreted broadly to include occupations, not otherwise listed, 
directed to profit-making. 
Church. 
Law. 
Medicine. 
Teaching in school, college or university. 
Land-owning or of that class. 
. Miscellaneous. 
N.K. Not known. 


gUNECO By B 


In most cases the classes Ad, Ba, Bu have been combined, also the professions 
L, M, T. Some of the fathers of alumni and some of the alumni themselves 
were either persons of title whose names were to be found in lists of the peerage, 
or details were given about them which indicated that they were squires or 
persons of similar social standing, sometimes representing their local con- 
stituency in Parliament. If not recorded as following any profession they 
have been classed as D. Not infrequently it happens that a man is in orders 
and is also engaged in teaching ; or he may take charge of a parish after retiring 
from another post. In such cases he is classed according to what appears 
to have been his main work. 


School 


P, The following twenty-three public schools : Charterhouse, Cheltenham, Clifton, 
Eton, Fettes, Haileybury, Harrow, Loretto, Malvern, Marlborough, Merchant 
Taylors, Oundle, Radley, Repton, Rossall, Rugby, St. Paul’s, Sedbergh, 
Sherborne, Shrewsbury, Uppingham, Westminster, Winchester. 

P, Schools, other than P,, in membership of the Headmasters Conference according 
to the Schoolmasters Yearbook for 1932. 

g Schools, other than P, and P,, grant aided or maintained, and grammar schools. 

Pp Private and other schools. 


Although we shall, for convenience, sometimes refer to the g class of schools 
as grammar schools, it must be borne in mind that some grammar schools are 
included in class P,. Also, it is pointed out later that some of the schools did 
not exist at the beginning of the period studied. Others may have changed 
in character and status. This is an unavoidable difficulty, but we doubt 
whether the broad conclusions drawn in the paper would be seriously affected 
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by it. The difficulty of overlap between the P, and g classes does not arise 
in those tables where the P,, g and p schools are combined. 


Academic Record 


Fellows, benchers ; wranglers and other persons with 1st class degrees ; doctors, 
e.g. D.D., M.D., LL.D., D.Sc., Litt.D. (but not Ph.D.). 

Scholars and exhibitioners with a degree ; other persons with two degrees, 
e.g. B.A. with LL.B., or M.B. with B.Chir. (but not B.A. with B.D., or B.A. 
with M.A., because no formal examination was required for the B.D. and 
M.A. degrees) ; persons with one degree and a rowing, cricket, or football blue. 

Persons with a degree or a full blue; scholars and exhibitioners without a 
degree. 

No record of a degree. 

Died before completing course. 


Subsequent Career 

Distinguished includes those whose names appear in the Dictionary of National 
Biography ; those elected F.R.S., F.B.A., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., or to an hon. 
British doctorate; awarded O.M., C.H., V.C., K.C.B., or knighted for 

ed service ; judges, including county court judges ; highly placed 
civil servants and diplomats; privy councillors, cabinet ministers ; bishops, 
deans, archdeacons ; university professors and heads of P, schools; medical 
officers of health, town clerks and education officers in towns of 200,000 or 
more and counties of 500,000 or more population ; members of the services 
ranking from colonels, R.N. captains and upwards. 

Above average includes those whose names appear in Who’s Who and Who was 
Who; those elected to an hon. British master’s degree or any hon. colonial 
degree; awarded D.S.O., C.B., C.I.E.; deputy lieutenants, high sheriffs; . 
recorders, K.C.s; M.P.s; prebendaries, canons; university lecturers, heads 
of schools, masters in P, schools of more than five years’ standing ; medical 
officers of health, town clerks, education officers in towns of less than 200,000 
and counties of less than 500,000 population ; consultants (e.g. medical) ; 
lieut.-colonels and majors, commanders and lieut.-commanders. 

Average includes barristers, solicitors; rectors, vicars, rural deans; general 
practitioners; schoolmasters; army captains and lieutenants, naval 
lieutenants. 

NK No knowledge, including those who died under 30 years of age. 


An explanation is needed of the reason for including with academic 
distinctions at the university the award of a full blue in one of the major forms 
of sport. The grounds for so doing are two. The possession of an Oxford 
or Cambridge blue is undoubtedly an asset in seeking a post. Also, the 
conditions for outstanding success in any sport at university level are exacting. 
If, therefore, a man wishes to obtain his blue, he must necessarily spend a lot 
of time in practice, quite apart from time taken up with matches in and away 
from Cambridge. Consequently he has less opportunity for reading and may 
on that account fail to reach the class he would otherwise attain. 

But, while an attempt at a refinement of academic results by making 
allowance for exceptional time spent on sport in this way may be justifiable, 
the objection may be raised that the results generally may be vitiated by mixing 
up academic achievement with success in sport. In answer to this objection 
it may be pointed out that the total number of blues in the sample is so small 
that the procedure followed can have no such effect on the tables. 
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In order to test this statement a count was made of the number of blues 
recorded among the 500 entrants to the university in the last fifty-year period, 
1850-99. The total was only 16. This may seem a very small number, but 
it must be remembered that only fifteen men are required for a rugby football 
team and eleven men for a cricket or association football team to play against 
Oxford in any one year ; while nine men are needed for.the boat race. Also, 
some men may represent the university for two or more years in succession. 
If we assume that 24 new blues are awarded each year for football, cricket, 
boating and sports, in fifty years the total number of awards would be 1,200. 
Further, a rough estimate of the total number of entries in the three published 
volumes of Dr. Venn’s records, Part II, is 34,000, based on his figures for the 
whole period, 1752 to 1899. In a random sample of 500 names out of 34,000 
we should therefore expect to get approximately 18 blues. But this number 
would be somewhat reduced in that blues were only awarded for sports in 
1864, for rugby football in 1873, and for association in 1874. 

Among the 16 blues actually sampled one achieved grade 1 distinction in 
after-life, becoming M.P., F.R.S. and Hon. LL.D. Four achieved distinction 
of the second order ; one became a writer, another director of a bank, another 
a major in the army, and the fourth was awarded the C.V.O. These do not 
differ from the types of distinction gained by others and the remaining eleven 
blues were not in any way remarkable. The proportions who achieved distinc- 
tion of the first and second order are slightly less than those found in the general 
sample of males of the same period ; but in view of the small total of blues 
recorded, it is doubtful whether any significance can be attached to this 
difference. 


PROFESSIONS OF FATHERS AND SONS 


The profession or occupation of the father was given in 318 cases in the 
period 1752-99, 319 in 1800-49, and 352 in 1850-99 out of the 500 sampled 
in each period. That of the son was given in 421 cases in the earliest period, 
412 in the middle period and 420 in the latest period. In view of the fact that 
no regular system is adopted by the university or college authorities for the 
registration of the occupations men take up when they leave Cambridge, the 
leakage in the record is surprisingly small. It amounted to no more than 
16 per cent in the earliest and latest periods examined. It is naturally rather 
higher for fathers, being 36 per cent in the earliest period and 30 per cent in 
the most recent. The proportional distributions of the recorded occupations 
of fathers and sons in each period are compared in Table I. 

For both fathers and sons the most favoured profession was the Church. 
In an article contributed to The Oxford and Cambridge Review in 1908 on 
“‘ Oxford and Cambridge Matriculations, 1544-1906 ’’, Dr. J. A. Venn wrote: 
‘“‘ Candidates for ordination always formed a great proportion of the total 
number of students: Since much the same number of clergy were required 
year by year and a university degree was almost a sine qua non of all aspirants 
to Holy Orders, the number of ordinands in residence did not bear any fixed 
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ratio to the total number of students,’’ and he pointed out that “ during the 
eighteenth century, when the numbers entering the university were much 
smaller than they became later, the bulk of the students were afterwards 
clergymen’’. Another fact to be borne in mind is that those who enter the 
Church, or who practice medicine and law, are fairly readily traced in the 
published directories of these professions. If the occupations in the unrecorded 
cases in Venn’s volumes were known, the lead of the Church over other pro- 
fessions, as the choice of both fathers and sons, would no doubt be somewhat 
reduced while the miscellaneous group, including some of the more obscure 
occupations, would gain.. But the Church would still easily take first place. 


Tasie I 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS AND SONS 





Occupations of Fathers 
D 








38 























1752-99 9 421 
1800-49 9 412 
1850-99 12 420 
1937-8 31 16 2295 

















Taking the figures as they stand, it is noticeable that a high proportion 
of fathers belonged to the land-owning class. It was 38 per cent in the earliest 
period examined. The corresponding proportion for sons was 14 per cent in 
the same period. When a man was recorded as following a particular occupa- 
tion, even though he belonged to the D class, he was included under that 
occupation. A father of the land-owning class would be less likely than a son 
to be recorded as following any other occupation, so that he would be more 
frequently classed as D. 

There is the same relative fall in the proportion of fathers and sons in the 
D class when the first and the last periods are compared, from 38 to 19 per cent 
for fathers and from 14 to 7 per cent for sons. For this there are no doubt a 
variety of reasons. Members of the landowning class in the latter half of last 
century may have been either finding it less easy, or were growing less willing, 
to live solely on inherited income at the high standard of comfort to which 
they had been accustomed. As better opportunities offered they entered more 
freely into competition with others who had less or no “‘ unearned ’’ income 
to support them. The break-up of large estates, which has been the result of 
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high taxation and the greatly increased cost of upkeep after the last two great 
wars, must have considerably hastened this peaceful penetration of the D class 
into the ranks of the less exalted middle class population. The resulting 
traffic has of course been two-way. Many of the newly-rich, by virtue of their 
natural or acquired gifts—it may be only a shrewd skill in accumulating 
wealth—have found their way gradually into the higher ranks of society. 
Other classes of the population must consequently have been sending their 
sons to Cambridge in increasing proportions. 

It is possible to compare the position up to 1900 with that just prior to 
the outbreak of the second World War, as the result of an interesting and 
important inquiry made by a Committee appointed by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Appointments Board,’ to consider how successful the university was in 
equipping students to enter the business world. All tutors in Cambridge 
colleges made returns concerning their pupils who left the university in the 
two years 1937 and 1938, giving particulars of school attended, career at 
Cambridge, occupation entered and father’s occupation. In classifying these 
occupations, what the authors describe as Government Service has been taken 
to be the same as our Administrative profession (Ad). Our Banking and 
Business (Ba, Bu) has been assumed to correspond to their Commerce and 
Scientific, since these two categories together are stated by them “‘ to cover the 
whole field of commerce and industry ’’, the scientific group comprising the 
more technical industrial posts. Also, a very small number of fathers, recorded 
by them as following no occupation—as distinct from those whose occupations 
were unknown—have been allocated by us to land-owning (D). 

Two additional lines of figures relating to the combined years 1937 and 
1938 are shown under their appropriate headings in Table I. The outstanding 
results of this comparison are the phenomenal expansion of the Banking and 
Business (or Commercial and Industrial) group of occupations and a corre- 
sponding decline under the headings of Church and Land-owning, in the two 
parts of the table relating to fathers and sons respectively. This trend had 
begun before the century opened. The more far-sighted employers were 
already considering whether the wider vision and the more critical mind which 
a university training is intended to foster might not bring fresh initiative and 
new ideas into commerce and industry to its undoubted benefit. This process 
received a great impetus as a result of the first World War and the new attitude 
generally towards education. As the authors remark, ‘‘ The process of 
selection by ability is taking place at all ages and educational levels and 
will greatly affect the industrial population. The raising of the school-leaving 
age and the increased facilities for continued education below university level 
will have the effect of raising the educational standard and cultural outlook 
of industrial and clerical workers and their changed outlook will demand a 
corresponding change in leadership.’’ * Later they say, ‘‘ There is definitely 
a change in outlook towards business, and the sharp social distinction that 
used to exist between the professions and business has practically disappeared. 

1 University Education and Business, Camb. Univ. Press, 1945. *Ibid., p. 1. 
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This change appears to reflect itself in the undergraduate’s choice of occupation. 
The large proportion of university men going into business also reflects a change 
of attitude on the part of business firms, who are increasingly willing to recruit 
from the universities instead of direct from school.’’! These comments find 
support in the fact that nearly one out of every three Cambridge men was 
entering commerce or industry as a profession in 1937-8 according to the return 
made by college tutors.. The upper section of the table shows also the high 
proportion of men engaged in commerce and industry found among fathers 
sending their sons then to Cambridge, namely 46 per cent of all fathers sampled. 
But another reason can be advanced for the increasing number of graduates 
who became so engaged after 1900. More men were proceeding then to 
Cambridge whose parents were not wealthy. They could not afford the long 
period of training and waiting necessary to establish themselves in the profes- 
sions and they might well have been attracted by a business career in preference. 


Son’s PROFESSION RELATED TO FATHER’S PROFESSION 


A table * was formed showing how the son’s profession was related to that 
of the father in each of the three fifty-year periods. The outstanding features 
of the table evident in every period were two: (1) the high proportion of sons 
who tended to follow in the same profession as their fathers ; and (2) the high 
proportion of sons who entered the church irrespective of the father’s profession. 
Of sons of the clergy, nearly 80 per cent entered the church in the period 
1752-99, nearly 70 per cent in the period 1800-49, and 60 per cent in the 
period 1850-99. 

It is remarkable that the proportion of fathers in Holy Orders remained 
steady at about 30 per cent of the total sample in all three periods under 
examination (see Table I). The proportion of all sons sampled who entered 
the Church was 60 per cent in the first period and 62 per cent in the second, 
but it dropped to 38 per cent in the most recent period, 1850-99. In fact, 
whatever the profession of the father, the proportion of sons entering the 
Church declined in the third period. This may have been due to a wider 
choice of openings that was becoming available to the sons of relatively well- 
to-do fathers with the development of commerce and industry and the expan- 
sion of the public services. Also the social prestige of the Church as a profession 
had undoubtedly declined in the towns, although in many country districts 
the squire and the parson still probably reigned supreme in the neighbourhood 
where they resided up to the end of the nineteenth century. 

The proportion of sons in all other pursuits, whether the professions or 
administration, banking, and business, showed a rise in the third period as 
compared with the first. The rise was most marked for those engaged in law 
(6 to 14 per cent), medicine (1 to 7 per cent), and business (0 to 5 per cent). 
Precisely the same trends appeared in the occupations recorded for fathers also. 


1 Ibid., p. 
$ Tt was not possible to print all the tables mentioned in the taxt but copies may be seen at 
the London School of Economics by anyone interested. 
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An examination was also made of the relation between fathers’ and sons’ 
occupations in 1937 and 1938, based on the results of the inquiry concerning 
university education and business. It appeared that, for all professions of 
the father, there was a very steep rise in the proportion of Cambridge graduates 
entering the professions of administration, banking and business (which for 
this purpose we have combined), and a substantial increase in the proportions 
entering one of the professions, law, medicine, or teaching, in the two pre-war 
years as compared with the fifty-year period 1850-99. There was a comple- 
mentary and sharp fall in the proportion of men taking Holy Orders ; also, 
no sons at all were classed as unoccupied, those who would presumably belong 
to the land-owning class. These results are in line with the tendencies already 
discussed, and it was clear from the figures that they were not confined to 
sons of fathers of particular professions. 


ScHoots ATTENDED BY SONS 


TaBLe II 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS ATTENDED BY SONS 





Period P, P, g Pp No. Sampled 





1752-99 43 1g 16 22 319 
1800-49 46 27 11 16 294 
1850-99 52 30 7 12 391 





All periods 47 26 II 16 1004 




















When the figures for all three periods, 1752-1899, are combined, it can 
be seen in Table II that 47 per cent of the alumni sampled had been to one 
of the foremost public schools before going up to Cambridge and a further 
26 per cent had attended schools ranking in the public school class. In other 
words, the university population was highly selected and narrowly restricted ; 
and the opportunity for class mobility was correspondingly limited. More- 
over, the proportions attending these schools rose steadily from the first to 
the third period, so that in 1850-99 no fewer than 82 per cent of Cambridge 
entrants, according to this sample, were ex-public school boys. A reason for 
this increase is suggested in the next section. The corresponding proportions 
attending grammar and private schools fell during the period covered by the 
survey from 16 and 22 per cent to 7 and 12 per cent respectively. 


FATHER’S PROFESSION RELATED TO SCHOOL SELECTED FOR SON 


The next step was to consider what influence the profession of the father 
had on the choice of school for the son, We found, as might have been 
anticipated, that a very high proportion of the sons of fathers in the land- 
owning class, and more than average proportions of the sons of fathers engaged 
in law, medicine and the teaching professions, were sent to the first grade 
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public schools. On the other hand, less than average proportions of the sons 
of clergy and of persons engaged in administration, finance and business 
were educated in these schools. 

Considering the figures for successive periods, the already noted increase 
from the earliest to the latest period in the proportion of sons attending the 
first grade public schools was found to apply to every profession of the father. 
For instance, fathers in the leisured land-owning class sent just over 60 per cent 
of their sons to these schools in the earliest period and nearly 80 per cent in 
the latest period. 

Many new public schools came into existence in the nineteenth century. 
Ten out of about 80 of the P, schools included in the two most recent periods 
in our tables are known to have been founded in the period 1800-49, and a 
further eight were founded in the period 1850-99. These schools arose in 
response to a new demand for education of this class in excess of the number 
of places available in already existing P, schools. For the growing reputation 
of the public school, reforms introduced by Arnold and others were in part 
responsible. E. L. Clarke has pointed out the sequence of cause and effect : 
‘The Industrial Revolution produced a large new wealthy class which desired 
a first-rate education for its sons. ... Railways, after 1830, made boarding- 
schools on a large scale possible.’’1 He estimated that rather more than 
30 per cent of all public schools dated from the nineteenth century.* 

The public school has been the main avenue to the university in the 
past, but by the foundation of large numbers of new secondary schools under 
the control of Local Education Authorities, since the beginning of the present 
century, an increasing proportion of boys found their way to Oxford and 
Cambridge who had not had a public school education. A rough idea of the 
change that has taken place is obtained by comparing with the figures in 
P, and P, columns of Table II, the proportion of the men who went down 
from Cambridge in the years 1937 and 1938 who had been educated at public 
schools, as recorded in the report on University Education and Business already 
quoted. The authors of the report are not illuminating as to the way in 
which they selected their ‘‘ public schools’’. They merely say that their list 
‘consists of those schools to which by general consent the term is usually 
applied’’. As their total, however, was stated to be rather less than 100, 
and our P, and P, classes together amount to about 100, there seems to be good 
reason for thinking that there is fair agreement between their list and ours 
when the P, and P, schools are combined. 

On that assumption, the percentage of Cambridge men educated in public 
schools in each of the four periods concerned was as follows : 


1752-99 1800-49 1850-99 1937-8 
62 73 82 68 
1 Sociological Review, vol. XXVIII, No. 3, pp. 259, 260. 


2 Ibid., p. 251. His estimate-is based on a sample of 500 schools which included 32 private 
pare ye.» * managed for private profit’; only 92 out of the total 500 were strictly boarding 
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The drop in 1937-8 could perhaps be taken as a measure of the influx to 
Cambridge of young men educated in the new type of secondary school if we 
could be sure that there was no other cause for the decline. It would have 
been greater were it not for the competition of Oxford and, in particular, 
provinci:l universities for the further education of the products of these new 
schools.1 

Figures which also have a bearing on this problem are given in evidence 
submitted by the Workers Educational Association to the Fleming Com- 
mittee.2_ Out of a total of 345 scholarships and exhibitions awarded at Oxford 
and Cambridge in December 1942, 50 per cent went to 52 of the 85 independent 
English public schools, 15 per cent to schools in receipt of direct grant from 
the Government, and 30 per cent to 69 of the 656 schools maintained and 
aided by Local Education Authorities. The striking figure here is the small 
proportion of schools of the last named type which succeed in winning any 
open scholarships. 


RELATION OF SCHOOL ATTENDED TO SUCCESS AT CAMBRIDGE 


Returning to the Cambridge Alumni material we next proceeded to follow 
pupils from the four different types of school to Cambridge in order to see 
how they fared there relative to one another. But first a warning must be 
given. A marked decline was observed in the proportion of men placed in 
Class a as we passed from the first to the third period. The proportion fell 
from 30 to 21 and then from 21 to 15 per cent. Moreover this decline was 
experienced by men from all three types of school considered independently. 
There was a fall too in the proportion placed in Class b in the middle as com- 
pared with the early period, but the figure rose again in the third period. It 
is of course extremely unlikely that the standards adopted for the award of 
degrees and scholarships—and therefore for an a or b class—has remained 
constant throughout the one-and-a-half centuries covered by this study. The 
decline in the proportion of Class a men, seeing that it holds good for every 
kind of school, is almost certain to have been due in part to the gradual adoption 
of a stricter standard of assessment by examiners for scholarships and degrees 
as years have gone by, not to the intake of poorer human material. This need 
not have been true for every subject, or for every tripos, but the net effect 
must have been a tendency to greater stringency. Any such change of 
standard, however, does not affect the comparison of different schools, since 

1 In the December 1947 issue of Pilot Papers, pp. 88, 90, J. Z. Bereda-Fijalkowski, examining 
“ The Educational Background of Prominent Professional Men ’’, found that 57 per cent of his 
sample had been educated at independent Public Schools and 59 per cent went either to Oxford 
or Cambridge. He also estimated that not more than 5 per cent of the public school boys who 
subsequently achieved prominence went to modern universities, and only 15 cent passed 
from aided and maintained schools to the older universities, from which he concluded that there 
was little evidence of “‘ interchange between the ‘ exclusive’ and the popular system of educa- 
tion”. But, as he admits, a man normally takes several years to achieve professional prominence, 
so that his estimates mostly relate to persons educated ‘‘ at the beginning of the century when 
any alternative form of educating men which could intellectually compete with Public Schools 
and other universities was only just 


beginning ”’. 
2 Published in pamphlet rei under the title ‘‘ The Public Schools ” by the W.E.A., 1943. 
The scholarship figures quoted are given on p. I9. 
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within any given period the same standards were applied to candidates from 
all schools. The same remarks are relevant and need not be repeated when 
we come to consider the next section. 


TasBre III 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF UNIVERSITY DISTINCTIONS, ALL PERIODS, 
GAINED By SONS FROM DIFFERENT SCHOOLS 





Class of Distinction P, Schools P, Schools g Schools P Schools 





18 32 | 18 
17 19 14 
43 41 44 
22 8 24 





. Size of Sample 473 108 162 

















The figures in Table III, obtained by combining all three periods, provide 
the best basis for judging the Cambridge records of pupils from the different 
types of school. It is at once apparent that pupils from g schools did best, 
those from P, schools came next, then those from P, schools, and finally those 
from p schools. If the figures for the separate periods are examined, the g 
and P, schools keep to the same order in the second and third periods but they 
change places in the first period. Similarly, the P, and p schools maintain the 
same order unchanged in the second and third periods but they also change 
places in the first period. We have taken the figures as they stand, but slight 
differences may not be statistically significant. , 

The success of boys from g schools at Cambridge is not surprising, since 
these boys were a select group, selected on the ground of ability. Many of 
them would not have gone to the university if they had not been able to win 
scholarships. The same remark applies to the boys who went up from P, 
schools, but not to the same degree. Many schools in this class would be 
boarding schools, charging high fees, and the parents of boys attending such 
schools could usually afford to send their sons to a university without 
scholarships. 


SUCCESS AT CAMBRIDGE RELATED TO SON’S SCHOOL AND FATHER’S 
PROFESSION 


In Table IV an examination is made of success at Cambridge in relation 
to the father’s profession, distinguishing P, schools from ‘‘ Other ’”’ schools 
attended by sons. The figures in Table III showed that men educated at 
g and P, schools had a better record at Cambridge than men from the foremost 
public schools, Class P,, but the latter did rather better than those educated 
at private schools, Class p. The figures in the last column of Table IV for all 
professions of the father combined show that, even when the p group of schools 
is combined with the g and P, schools to pull their average down, their lead 
is still maintained over the P, schools. We find that this also applies when 
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we examine the figures for specific professions of the father. The only possible 
exception is the D group. 
TaBLe IV 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF UNIVERSITY DISTINCTIONS, ALL PERIODS, 
GAINED By SONS OF FATHERS OF DIFFERENT PROFESSIONS 





P, Schools Other Schools 





Profession of Father Profession of Father 





L,M Ad, Ba, L,M Ad, Ba 
» yor m » aha as Bu ” 





6 | 32 24 6 36 24 33 
13 20 19 19 22 22 13 
a EE,’ 4c 47 32 43 42 
32 13 15 28 10 II 13 





Sample 141 77 88 36 


473 63 127 55 



































When the university records of the sons of fathers of different professions 
are compared, all periods combined, the order of success is 


a Eg. i: Ad, Ba, Bu; \ D. 


The sons of lawyers, doctors and teachers easily take first place, while the sons 
of the land-owning class do very badly, over 80 per cent being placed in the 
third class or failing to get any degree at all. Some of the latter in particular 
may have gone up to the university merely to enjoy the social benefits of 
residence there and with no serious thought of reading for a degree. In fact 
it is said to be common knowledge at Cambridge that this was certainly the 
case until the period of the first World War. The sons of men engaged in 
administration, finance and business did better than the sons of the clergy, 
if we consider only those educated at other-than P, schools, but, of those 
educated at first-grade public schools, clergymen’s sons had so much the 
better record that it carried them into second place when all types of school 
are taken into account. 

If the figures for each separate period are studied, it is found that, except 
in one period—and that for sons from other schools only—the sons of L, M, T 
fathers did best at the university in every period and the sons of D fathers 
did worst. In brief, the order in which the fathers’ professions are placed, 
when the results for P, schools and other schools are pooled and we count the 
number of times each profession comes Ist, 2nd, 3rd or 4th in the six resulting 
tables, is as follows: L, M, T (five 1sts, one 2nd) ; C (four 2nds, two 3rds) ; 
Ad, Ba, Bu, (one 1st, one and, four 3rds) ; D (six 4ths). 

Thus the passage of time has not reduced the pre-eminence of the sons of 
lawyers, doctors and teachers or raised the sons of the land-owning class from 
their consistent stand at the tail end of the professions. 
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RELATION OF SCHOOL ATTENDED TO SUBSEQUENT CAREER 


In Table 5 pupils from different types of school are examined to see what 
success they met with in afterlife. As for the university record, so for subse- 
quent distinction, comparison between the records of different schools and for 
sons of fathers in different professions, within each period, remains perfectly 
valid even if the standard of assessment has been modified from one period 
to another. The criteria used for judging distinction, though nominally the 
same, may not in fact have remained invariable, e.g. it is believed that the 
standard for election to a Fellowship of the Royal Society grew more stringent 
round about 1850 and it is likely that the conditions for inclusion in Who’s 
Wi are fairly elastic. However that may be, when the records of different 
schools were combined, we found no significant difference between the first 
and second periods in the proportions placed in Classes 1, 2 and 3 but there 
was a considerable increase in the proportion allotted to Class 2 in the last 
period and a corresponding decline in the proportions placed in the other 
two classes. The following were the actual percentages : 


Class 1 Class 2 
1752-99 13 20 
1800-49 ‘ ‘ oe ai 
1850-99 ‘ ‘ os 31 


Looking at the figures in Table V, we find now that men educated at 
P, schools take the lead. They led in fact in each period except the second, 
when they were beaten by men who made their way to Cambridge from schools 
of Class g. There is some degree of doubt as between the p and P, schools 
for third place: p excelled P, in distinctions of the first order in the first two 
periods, but P, did better than p in every period in second order distinctions. 
We have therefore bracketed them. 


TABLE V 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF SUBSEQUENT DISTINCTIONS, ALL PERIODS, 
GAINED BY SONS FROM DIFFERENT SCHOOLS 


Class 3 


67 


67 
60 





Grade of Distinction 


P, Schools 


P, Schools 


g Schools 


Pp Schools 





I 
2 


3 


15 
30 
55 


7 
28 
65 


16 
22 
62 


10 
22 
68 





Size of Sample 





418 





225 





95 





127 





In short, whereas for success at Cambridge the order in general was 


g, 


P,, 


for distinction in afterlife it becomes 


P,, 


g, 


P, 


P,p. 


P, 
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What conclusion can be drawn from these figures? While success at the 
university helps clever boys to do reasonably well, many P, boys of quite good 
intellectual quality—judging by their record at Cambridge—only succeeded 
in getting average positions in afterlife. On the other hand, less bright boys 
—by the same test—educated at the first-grade schools managed to secure 
posts of distinction. This can hardly have been the result of superior teaching 
in the purely academic sense at these schools because the evidence is that they 
did not do so well at Cambridge as boys from the g and P, schools. If the 
P, schools excel, it must be on account of their social prestige and their training 
for life. Together these must inculcate a capacity for leadership, self-reliance 
and initiative which is not acquired in other schools to the same extent. This 
conclusion, however, is only provisional. We pursue the question further in 
the tables which follow, examining the influence of the family in relation to 
the status of the school. For some time past there has been a greater social 
mixture at Oxford and Cambridge than in the ancient public schools, so 
that the school is likely to be a more reliable index of social class than the 
university. 


Is SUCCESS AT THE UNIVERSITY A SAFE GUIDE TO SUBSEQUENT 
DISTINCTION 


Granted that a man who does not shine at Cambridge may yet succeed 
later in life, is the reverse proposition true? Does it follow that, although a 
_ Man may achieve success at the university, he is just as likely as not to fail 
in afterlife? A table was designed to answer this question. From this it 
appeared that considerably higher than average proportions of the men placed 
in Class a at the university gained grade 1 or grade 2 distinctions later in life, 
especially in the two later periods examined. 

Thus of all men sampled, the proportions who achieved grade 1 distinction 
in the three periods 1752-99, 1800-49, 1850-99 were 13, 12 and 9, respectively. 
But the proportions of men who were placed in Class a at Cambridge who 
achieved grade 1 distinction in afterlife in the same three periods were 18, 34 
and 30 respectively. The corresponding proportions of all men sampled in 
the three selected periods who achieved grade 2 distinction in afterlife were 20, 
22, and 31 respectively ; whereas the proportions of Class a men so graded 
were 25, 38 and 41 respectively. 

Appreciably less than the average proportions of men who gained Class b 
distinctions in the university achieved distinctions of the grade 1 order in 
afterlife in the first fifty-year period, but about normal proportions in relation 
to their numbers gained such distinctions in the two later periods. Also, less 
than the normal proportions of Class b men subsequently gained distinctions 
of the second grade during the first two periods considered, but a higher 
proportion than the average won such distinctions in the most recent 
period. ; 

Judging by this sample, therefore, men who do really well at the university 
are likely to do well also in afterlife, but second-class men are less certain of 
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securing good posts of first or even second-grade distinction later. Some do 
and some do not. 

Of those men who ran a normal course at Cambridge without distinction 
but also without failure, fewer than the average gained any marked distinction 
in afterlife, more than the average being allocated to grade 3. On the other 
hand, those who failed to take any degree at the university did rather better 
later in life, about the proportion to be expected relative to their number 
getting high distinction and more than the normal number winning second- 
grade distinction. The most likely explanation of this comes to light on 
examination of the next table, though an additional reason is perhaps. worth 
mentioning here. A very small proportion of able conscientious men, tem- 
peramentally bad examination subjects, may have broken down through nerve 
strain and overwork at Cambridge and so failed to get a degree but made good 
and even gained distinction when later they settled down in their chosen 
career. 


DISTINCTION IN AFTERLIFE RELATED TO SON’S SCHOOL AND FATHER’S 
PROFESSION 


In Table VI the father’s profession is introduced as an additional factor 
which may have a bearing on the attainment of distinction in afterlife. The 
figures in this table again bring out clearly that sons educated at P, schools 
did better in afterlife than those educated at other schools. This superiority 
is evident also for the sons of fathers whose professions are specified, except for 
the group whose fathers were engaged in administration, finance and business. 
In this one group, where perhaps social class counts for less than sheer ability, 
the sons educated in other schools came out better than those educated in 
P, schools. For sons of fathers of other professions, it is impossible to say 
how far success is due to family influence and how far to the social prestige 
of the P, schools and the training they give. 


TABLE VI 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF SUBSEQUENT DISTINCTIONS, ALL PERIODS, 
GAINED BY SONS OF FATHERS OF DIFFERENT PROFESSIONS 





P, Schools Other Schools 





Profession of Father Profession of Father 





L, M, Cc Ad, Ba, L, M, Ad, Ba, 
T Bu T Bu 





21 14 12 19 16 
29 25 24 19 38 
50° 61 64 62 47 


. 





72 80 33 58 45 
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When the figures for both grades 1 and 2 are taken into consideration, the 
order of distinction in which the different professions stand for sons educated 
at P, schools is 


a ee 8s D; C; Ad, Ba, Bu; 


though there is some degree of doubt as between L, M, T and D for first place ; 
it depends upon the relative importance attached to grade 1 and grade 2 
distinctions, 

It should be recalled, in considering this result, that in our list of distinc- 
tions of the second order we included appointments to such offices as deputy 
lieutenant and high sheriff of a county, and by their very nature these positions 
are reserved for people of some social standing. The scales are weighted to 
that extent in favour of the D class, though within this restricted field there 
would still as a rule be some element of choice. 

Comparing the above order with that for success at the university, it will 
be noted that the D group has jumped from bottom to second place. Other- 
wise the previous order is unchanged. Moreover, the sons of fathers of this 
same group when educated in other than P, schools come out equally well, 
for they too rise from bottom at the university to second place in order of 
distinction in afterlife. 

Different reasons may be advanced to account for the fact that the sons 
of fathers of the land-owning class not infrequently succeeded in gaining 
distinction in afterlife, second grade if not always first grade, in spite of failure 
to distinguish themselves at the university. Knowing that they need not 
work for their living it has been suggested that they may have been disposed 
to take things too easily when freed from the discipline and restraints of school ; 
but idle habits acquired in the early years of life are not so readily discarded 
later and one would expect only men of exceptional character or ability to 
achieve distinction after making a poor start. It is possible that social 
prestige, a tradition of public service sometimes associated with the inherit- 
ance of wealth or a title or the already mentioned sense of confidence acquired 
in a great public school, may bring a man out and help him to shoulder 
responsibilities later in life even though he may lack exceptional ability. 
Such factors will have different weight with different people. But in addition 
to these it is difficult to resist the conclusion that there was also another 
important factor at work tipping the balance in favour of the sons of parents 
in the land-owning class, the influence which people of wealth and social 
standing were able to exert on their behalf. Good openings may have been 
more readily found by those who were so fortunate as to have friends in key 
positions, and a man with some initiative could quickly climb once he got his 
foot on the first rung of a ladder securely based. That is not to say, of course, 
that intelligence and other personal gifts did not count. They did. In proof 
of that we need only point to the grammar school boys who did well both in 
Cambridge and later in life (see Tables III and V). 

When the figures for other schools and for each period are examined — 
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another general conclusion can be stated, namely, that the sons of clergymen 
fared worst in afterlife. They take last place in five out of six tables. This 
is in spite of the fact that they did rather better than the average, as we saw, 
at Cambridge, ranking four times second and twice third, relative to the other 
three occupational groups. No doubt some callings offer more plums than 
others and, given the same degree of ability, there will be a better chance of 
achieving distinction in these more favoured callings. In the church there 
may not be enough high places to share among all who depend on their ability 
alone for preferment and, as we saw in an earlier section of this paper, an 
exceptionally high proportion of the sons of the clergy entered the church 
during the years 1752 to 1899. 


DISTINCTION IN AFTERLIFE RELATED TO SUCCESS AT CAMBRIDGE AND 
FATHER’S PROFESSION 


The relation of success in Cambridge to distinction in afterlife and father’s 
profession was also examined. The subsequent grades of distinction achieved 
by men placed in Classes a or b at the university were contrasted with the 
grades achieved by men who were placed in Class c or who failed to obtain 
any degree. This method of analysis brought out even more clearly than 
before the fact that the men with the best university record achieved also the 
highest proportions of distinction later in life. The figures were equally 
striking for the sons of fathers whose professions were recorded. The only 
exception was the D group; the sons of fathers of the land-owning class who — 
achieved no distinction at Cambridge did on the whole rather better in afterlife 
than those who got into the a or b class at the university. These results found 
further support in the figures for the separate periods where the sample was 
large enough to justify comparison. In every period men of the a,b class did 
very considerably better than men of the c,N class. The only exception to 
this rule, as before, was in the D group. In this group sons of the c,N class 
did rather better in afterlife than sons of the a,b class. 

This confirms our previous conclusion, that family influence counted for 
as much as brains in this particular class, helping to push men up into positions 
of more than average distinction which they would not have attained in fair 
and open competition with others better. qualified. But in addition to these 
influences, which the land-owning class can wield by reason of their social 
contacts and position, we must not rule out the sense of authority and leader- 
ship which come naturally to members of this class by birth, home environment 
and education, and which no doubt contribute to their success. 


TYPES OF SUBSEQUENT DISTINCTION GAINED BY MEN FROM P, AND 
g SCHOOLS 


It was thought that further light might be thrown on these conclusions 
by an examination of the types of distinction gained in afterlife by men who 
entered Cambridge in the period 1850-99 from P, and g schools, to see if they 
differed in any significant respect. The g class of schools was chosen in 
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preference to the P, schools because the latter approximated more closely to 
the P, schools in character. The P, class, as we have previously pointed out, 
included not only a large number of boarding schools, which were considerably 
more expensive than day schools, but it also included large and important 
grammar schools whose heads were members of the Headmasters Conference 
in 1932; whereas the g class was in the main composed of the smaller and 
less expensive grammar schools, many of them of old foundation. 

Out of 178 ex-P, boys sampled, 24, or 13-5 per cent, gained first-grade 
distinction in afterlife and 56, or 31-5 per cent, gained second-grade distinction. 
The corresponding percentages for 24 ex-g boys sampled were 8-3 and 33:3 
per cent respectively. The differences in these percentages cannot be judged 
significant in view of the small number of ex-g boys in the sample. 

Two only of the old g school boys gained positions of first-grade distinction 
in afterlife ; one was a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons and the other 
was awarded a K.B.E. in the administrative service becoming a Plenipotentiary 
in Siam. These posts were of much the same character as those attained by 
several men of the same professions who had been educated in P, schools and 
who were similarly graded. Eight of the old g school boys subsequently 
secured posts of second-grade distinction ; four were academic, two legal, one 
medical, and the remaining one was in the D class. Of the teachers, one 
became professor at an Agricultural College, another a master at Cheltenham, 
and two were headmasters. These can be readily matched by seven ex-P, 
school boys who took up teaching and gained second-grade distinction ; one 
was a professor in an Indian University, two became university lecturers, one 
a head master and three assistant masters in public schools. One of the 
ex-g boys who qualified as a lawyer became an Indian Judge, the other was 
Registrar of the Supreme Court in Ceylon and Secretary to the Governor. Out 
of seven ex-P, boys who took up law and gained second-grade distinction, two 
became Colonial Judges, one was a Commissioner of the Board of Control, 
another a K.C. and author. 

Enough examples have been given to make it clear that there is no 
evidence of a radical difference in the types of distinction gained by men 
from P, and g schools as such. 


DISTINCTIONS GAINED BY CLAss D Sons oF Ciass. D FATHERS 


The position is different, however, when we examine the type of second- 
grade distinction gained by sons of families in the land-owning or D class who 
themselves became land-owners or members of the D class. There were eight 
such sons. All had been educated at first-grade public schools. Three left 
the university without any degree and the other five were placed in the third 
class. As to their subsequent record, two were authors; one of them, a 
blue at Cambridge, became President of the M.C.C. One was awarded the 
M.V.O. and C.V.O.; one was appointed a Lord-Lieutenant and three were 
Deputy-Lieutenants ; one became M.P. and five became J.P.s. Five were 
recorded in Who’s Who. 
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There can be little doubt that the social prestige of school and family were 
largely instrumental in placing these men in prominent positions, ranking in 
our classification as grade 2. . But it is worth noting that something more is 
necessary to qualify a man for grade 1 distinction. Among the ex-P, sons 
of fathers of the D class only two, themselves classed as D and not recorded 
as following any specific profession, were so graded. One was a J.P., M.P., 
High Sheriff and K.B.E. and the other was M.P., F.R.S. and Hon. LL.D. 

In short, it appears to be in some cases enough that a man should be only 
the son of his father—if he has been to a famous public school and his father 
is of the land-owning class—for him to step into a post of second-grade distinc- 
tion but not into a post of high distinction. Out of a total of 24 grade 1 
distinctions gained by ex-P, school boys, 4 were gained by sons of fathers in 
the D class. Out of a total of 56 grade 2 distinctions gained by ex-P, school 
boys, 18 were gained by sons of fathers in the D class. This difference in 
proportion is rather greater than can be accounted for by mere chance. 


Son’S PROFESSION RELATED TO HIS SCHOOL, HIS ACADEMIC CLASS AND 
SUBSEQUENT GRADE 


Finally, let us consider what influence School and University have in 
determining the choice of profession entered by the son and how they affect 
his chances of subsequent distinction. We will take in turn the different 
professions entered, starting with the land-owning class whose members are 
not known to have taken up any paid work. 

Of this class 56 per cent were educated in first-grade public schools and 
23 per cent in other public schools in the period 1752-99. : These proportions 
became approximately 80 per cent and 10 per cent in the next two periods 
examined, the proportions educated in other schools, of the grammar and 
private type, having declined from 20 per cent in the first period to 8 per cent 
in the third. The figures showed that an exceptionally high proportion of the 
men who entered the land-owning class, 40 to 50 per cent, went down from 
Cambridge without taking any degree, and the great majority of the rest 
obtained only a third-class degree. To account for this it has been suggested 
that, not being obliged to work for a living, these men were tempted to treat 
their academic studies light-heartedly and to devote their time instead to the 
social life of the university. But, in spite of their failure to make good at 
Cambridge, about one-half of those who settled down as members of the land- 
owning class achieved positions of at least second-grade distinction in afterlife 
and a further proportion rising from 7 per cent in the first period to 14 per cent 
in the last period were placed in the first grade. It would certainly seem that 
to be well born, in the usually accepted social sense, was frequently a short 
cut to distinction. 

Let us next consider the sample of Cambridge alumni who entered the 
Church. In the first period 55 per cent and in the last two periods over 
70 per cent were educated in a public school, the proportions in P, and P, 
schools being latterly nearly equal. Since, as we have seen, many were sons 
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of parsons who would not be in affluent circumstances, they must have won 
their way to the university by scholarships or gone at considerable sacrifice to 
their parents. The proportion placed in the a class at Cambridge was 33 per 
cent in 1752-99, but it had fallen to 7 per cent by 1850-99. This fall, however, 
is not to be judged at its face value, as we have shown reason for the belief 
that the standard for a first class had been raised during the period studied. 
The proportion placed in Class b likewise fell between 1752-99 and 1850-99, 
from 30 per cent to 21 per cent. Nearly 90 per cent of them were graded 
subsequently as only average in their achievement in each of the three periods 
compared. The absence of any considerable number of posts of distinction 
in the church, as we have already suggested, may in part account for this. 

A high proportion of men who entered one of the professions, law, medicine, 
or teaching, received a first-class public school education. In the most recent 
period studied the proportion rose to 56 per cent educated in P, schools and 
30 per cent in P, schools. They were also outstanding in the proportion of 
a and b classes they obtained at the university ; and they maintained their 
pre-eminence in afterlife, judging by the percentages awarded distinctions of 
the first and second grade. 

The size of the sample of men who took up administration, banking or 
business, is too small to permit of generalization except in the period 1850-99. 
In those years 72 per cent were educated in P, schools and 16 per cent in P, 
schools. They come next to, but some distance behind, the professional group 
considered in the preceding paragraph in their performance at Cambridge ; 
but they stand practically level with the top group, the D class, in their record 
of subsequent achievement, 13 per cent being placed in grade 1 and 47 per 
cent in grade 2. 


SUMMARY OF MAIN CONCLUSIONS 


The following are some of the chief conclusions reached as a result of this 
study, the source of the material for the first three periods, 1752-99, 1800-49, 
1850-99, being Dr. J. A. Venn’s Alumni Cantabrigienses, and for the years 
1937-8, data supplied by college tutors for an inquiry into University Education 
and Business. 

(r) A high proportion of the fathers of Cambridge men during the latter 
half of the eighteenth and the whole of the nineteenth centuries were of the 
land-owning class and nearly one-third were parsons. The Church was also 
the profession favoured by as many as three out of every five of Cambridge 
men in the first two periods reviewed and by nearly two out of five in the third 
period. By 1937-8 a phenomenal expansion had taken place, among both 
fathers and sons, in the proportion of commercial and industrial occupations 
entered with a corresponding decline under the headings of church and 
land-owning. 

(2) There is evidence of an appreciable fall in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century in the proportion represented by the non-earning land-owning 
class among those who sent their sons to Cambridge and in the proportion of 
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sons who were themselves eventually so classed. This was balanced by a rise 
in the proportions of sons sent by other classes of the population to Cambridge 
during the same period. 

(3) An increasing proportion of entrants, rising to more than one-half in 
1850-99, had been educated in one of the twenty-three foremost public schools 
and another 30 per cent in that period came from other public schools. A sub- 
stantial proporton of parents must therefore have been drawn from the 
relatively small class in the country who were in a position to pay the high 
fees necessary to cover a public school and university education. For the 
rest, no doubt, it often meant a considerable sacrifice. Many of the-clergy, 
for instance, sent their sons to the smaller and less costly schools in consequence. 
No nonconformist was admitted until 1850. In short, the university population 
was highly selected and narrowly restricted, and opportunities for climbing 
the social ladder by this means were correspondingly limited. After 1900 
men from the new type of secondary school maintained by Local Education 
Authorities began to find their way to Cambridge, so that a decline is observed 
in the proportion of public school men among the alumni from 82 per cent in 
1850-99 to 68 per cent in 1937-8. 

(4) The men who gained the highest distinction at Cambridge in proportion 
to their numbers in two out of the three periods studied were the products of 
the less conspicuous grammar schools, not the public schools. The order of 
academic success, in fact, was 


4 , Py, P,, Pp, 


the other public schools doing better than the more famous. This is explained 
by the fact that only the best boys from the g schools, and in some degree from 
the P, schools also, found their way to Cambridge, often with the help of 
scholarships. 

(5) The sons of professional men—lawyers, doctors, and schoolmasters— 
had the best record at Cambridge, and the sons of parsons came next. Men 
from homes of the land-owning class, 70 per cent of whom were educated in 
first-grade public schools, were at the bottom in each of the three periods 
studied. 

(6) When we proceed to consider distinction in afterlife, those educated 
at the more famous public schools (P,) outstripped the others. This success 
may have been due in part to the self-confidence acquired and the training for 
leadership given in these schools ; in part it may have been the result of school 
and family influence, which may be direct or indirect : a man stands a better 
chance of a good post simply because he is known to have come from a school 
or family of high social standing. 

(7) There seems to be little doubt that such influence was responsible for 
securing posts of distinction for sons of the land-owning class, since over 
80 per cent were either placed in only the third class at Cambridge or they 
failed to take any degree at all; yet 54 per cent of this same group of relative 
failures, academically, were found later in life enjoying positions of first- or 
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second-class distinction. This proportion was much in excess of that observed 
in any comparable academic group of relative failures whose fathers were not 
classed among land-owners. The evidence further suggests that school and 
family influence alone may secure for a man a position of grade 2, but not of 
grade 1, distinction. 

(8) Leaving out of account the experience of the exceptional and highly 
favoured land-owning class, it can be safely asserted of the rest, that con- 
spicuous success at Cambridge was as a general rule followed by success in 
afterlife. On the other hand, a fairly high proportion of men with second- 
class degrees failed to secure posts of any distinction later. The sons of 
professional men did well on the whole in afterlife, maintaining their high 
record at the university ; but the sons of parsons fared badly, the proportion 
of their distinctions being low. 

(9) A high proportion of sons tended to enter the same profession as their 
fathers. Since there has always been a fairly close connection between the 
older universities and the Established Church, it is not surprising that ordinands 
should be strongly represented among Cambridge alumni. They did rather 
better at the University than in after life; the proportion who achieved 
subsequent distinction was at no period higher than 12 or 15 per cent. This 
may have been due in part to relatively few opportunities for distinction in 
the Church. 
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HE United States has been the world’s most gigantic laboratory to 

test the hypothesis that, given the appropriate conditions, people of 

different races, cultures, national origins, languages and religions can 
live together in relative peace and freedom. The historical conditions of the 
experiment have varied from time to time and on a number of crucial occasions 
it has been seriously interrupted. Though the outcome of America’s historic 
experience has sometimes been in doubt, the end-product—a dynamic, power- © 
ful, national society striving to live by the democratic creed—lends plausibility 
to the proposition that group differences are not necessarily an insuperable 
obstacle to a high degree of social integration. 

In view of the importance of racial and cultural relations in American 
history it is not surprising that the attempt to understand these phenomena 
should attract widespread popular and scientific interest. This curiosity, 
ranging from the fascination which the subject had for educated laymen and 
politicians to the persistent challenge it provided to social scientists, is reflected 
in a vast and still rapidly growing literature. It is of some interest in this 
connection to note that the first books published in the United States to bear 
the title ‘‘ sociology ’’ were pro-slavery treatises on Negro-White relations. 
In a country which finally had to resort to a bloody civil war to maintain its 
national integrity in the face of the issue of Negro slavery and which in the 
course of the nineteenth century drew upon all the peoples and regions of the 
world to recruit thirty million immigrants, it was to be expected that practical 
questions of racial and cultural relations would also furnish the subject matter 
of academic inquiry. 

The practical problems posed by the changing status of the Negro and 
the assimilation of the immigrant have been, and to a large extent still are, 
the principal themes to which scientific inquiry in the field of racial and cultural 

1 George Fitzhugh, Sociology for the South ; or the Failure of Free Society, Richmond, 1854 ; 


Henry Hughes, Treatise on Sociology, Theoretical and Practical, Philadelphia, 1854. 
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relations in the United States has addressed itself. Taken in their broadest 
context, these two aspects of American society offer the opportunity for the 
study of every conceivable question that might be raised by the student of 
race and culture. For not only have virtually all racial and cultural elements 
been involved in the building of the American nation, but the contacts and 
relationships between these elements have also exemplified almost every 
imaginable form of group association. 

The specific problems with which the students of racial and cultural 
relations were from time to time preoccupied reflect the changing importance 
of the various practical problems at different stages of American history. 
During the slave period, for instance, much intellectual effort was devoted to 
the defence of or attack on the institution of slavery. With emancipation 
came a strong interest on one hand in the attempt to prove that, given equality 
of opportunity, the Negro, despite the handicaps of adverse conditions of 
slavery and reconstruction, was capable of achieving substantial political, 
economic and cultural advances and on the other hand to rationalize his 
continued subordination on the ground that he was biologically inferior. The 
northward migration of the Negro which began to assume the character of 
a mass movement about the time of World War I made the integration 
of the Negro into the life of America a national rather than merely a regional 
(Southern) issue. Incident to this change there arose a new set of problems 
centring around the question of residential segregation in Northern cities, over- 
coming differential occupational, educational and cultural opportunities, the 
role of law and public opinion in the minimization of discrimination, the 
removal of the obstacles to the full enjoyment by the Negro of his rights as 
a citizen and his full sharing in the opportunities of an advancing civilization. 
World War II accentuated the interest in these problems and put even greater 
emphasis upon the measures requisite to enlist the Negro’s participation in a 
national cause of which, in the light of the treatment he had received, he had 
reason to be skeptical. 

Similar changing interests in the fate of the other minorities in the United 
States are seen to correspond to changing conditions and policies regarding 
immigration. Great waves of immigration from abroad, especially in periods 
of economic recession, led to the rise of nationalistic movements which inspired 
and drew upon science and pseudo-science to prove that the older settlers 
were a superior breed to the later comers and that the rising tide of aliens 
would undermine traditional American civilization and confront American 
society with insoluble problems. The movement to restrict immigration, 
resulting first in the Oriental exclusion acts and culminating in the nineteen- 
twenties in the adoption of quotas for European countries which reduced 
immigration to a virtual trickle and which favoured the countries from which 
the “‘older’’ immigrants, who were regarded as more assimilable, had come, 
found its apologists as well as its critics among the students of racial and 
cultural relations. 

In so far as a trend is discernible in the research interests of American 
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students of race and culture, it is from an earlier preoccupation with the study 
of differential traits and capacities of the various racial and cultural com- 
ponents of the human family to the present dominant interest in the processes 
of interaction between racial and cultural groups and in the development of 
effective methods for understanding and dealing with the problems of racial 
and cultural relations. 

In the study of racial and cultural relations, as in other areas of social 
life, it has been increasingly recognized that the situations, with reference to 
which action is to be taken because they constitute ‘‘ problems’’, cannot be 
said to have an independent existence in the material world. Rather these 
problems come into being because of the orientation of a social group to a 
situation and particularly because of the conflicts between social groups with 
reference to a situation. The same “ objective conditions ’’ which at one time 
do not appear as problematic, may at another time come to be regarded as 
acute social problems. Thus, for instance, as long as the slave system was 
intact, though history records the sporadic outbreaks of slave revolts, the 
social unrest among Negro slaves appears to have been negligible. This social 
unrest mounted, however, as the system of slavery was called into question. 
With formal emancipation came the ceaseless quest not merely for equality 
under the law, but also for an equal chance to enjoy all the other rights and 
privileges of a democratic society. 

It is, therefore, the expectations men entertain that constitute a crucial 
factor in the social problems they have. For any given society the expecta- 
tions of its members are defined by the values of that society. Where different 
groups in society are in conflict over what is just, legitimate and proper—in 
short over the values that should govern the society or what groups are entitled 
to share these values—there is fertile soil for the genesis of social problems. 
The diffusion of the idea of the dignity and essential equality of man through- 
out the world has generated mass movements which are stimulating hitherto 
isolated and subject peoples to acquire cultural or national self-consciousness 
and are threatening the future of colonialism and imperialism. 

Perhaps no work of social science in America exemplifies the emphasis 
upon the value factor in racial and cultural relations as dramatically as does 
Gunnar Myrdal’s An American Dilemma.’ By calling attention to the central 
fact that the ‘“‘ American Creed’’ has shaped the consciousness and the 
conscience of the American public—White as well as Negro—and has thus 
shaped the definition of the problems of race relations in the United States, 
his work has given fresh impetus to the social-psychological approach to the 
wider issues of racial and cultural relations. 

The dominant values of American society support a policy of integration 
of all racial and cultural minorities on the basis of democratic equalitarianism 
which clashes in certain regions and among certain sections with surviving 
beliefs in White supremacy or in the prerogatives of an’ élite resting upon the 
doctrine of racial and cultural inequality. It is this conflict of values which, 
1 New York, Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
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in turn, is the principal factor in the continued disparity between professed 
national ideals and actual practices, that underlies the problems of racial and 
cultural relations in American society. 

Although much of the research in the field of racial and cultural relations 
may appear to be of a purely factual character, and may, even to those who 
carry it on, seem to be largely devoid of value considerations, a careful examina- 
tion of the choice of research problems, of the methods applied, and of the 
ends—whether of knowledge or of action—toward which the research has been 
directed, reveals that the values of American society have exerted a significant 
influence. It would be difficult to believe, for instance, that so much effort 
would be devoted as American scholarship has given up until recently to 
inquiries into differentials in intelligence, talents, moral traits or other 
characteristics among different racial and cultural groups, had there not been 
the drive derived from the democratic value system to establish the scientific 
untenability of a policy seeking to perpetuate a caste-like society. The more 
the assumed traditional beliefs in biologically rooted and ineradicable racial 
and ethnic differences could be shown to be either unfounded or such differences 
as existed could be demonstrated to be the product of different historic and 
cultural conditions, the more indefensible became the position of those who 
opposed a policy of greater equality of opportunity for minorities. Fortun- 
ately, in this instance, the products of scientific research served as an effective 
instrument in the pursuit of democratic values. 

So significant was the use of the results of scientific investigation in 
challenging traditional doctrines that sometimes it seemed as if the main 
function of social research in the field of racial and cultural relations was to 
topple ancient superstitions. Actually, research on racial and cultural relations 
has been used in a variety of ways in furthering understanding of and shaping 
policy with reference to virtually all of the practical problems of racial and 
cultural relations confronting American society. Sometimes, it must be 


admitted, the results of the most important research were ignored, as seems . 


to have been the case in the formulation of American immigration policy. 
On the other hand it could be shown that such studies as William I. Thomas 
and Florian Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant in Europe and America * and the 
Americanization Studies sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation * played a 
significant role in the development of more enlightened programmes for 
integrating the immigrant into American life and in the wider acceptance of 
a philosophy of cultural pluralism. 

The practical problems to which social scientists have sought answers can 
be shown to be linked with the dominant values of American society and the 
approach they have made to these problems is premised upon the acceptance 
of these values. These problems may be grouped as follows : On the remedial 


1 5 vols., Boston, R. G. Badger, 1918-20; 2 vols., New York, a 1927. 

2 See, for instance, Robert E. Park and HL A. Miller, Old World. Traits Trans, lanted, New 
York, Harper, 1921; and Robert E. Park, The Immigrant Press and Its » New York, 
Harper, 1922, as representative volumes in the Carnegie Americanization Series. 
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side are (1) the reduction of intergroup prejudice ; (2) the minimization of 
discrimination and segregation ; (3) the lessening of intergroup tensions and 
conflicts and (4) the minimization of the adverse consequences of prejudice, 
discrimination, segregation, tension and conflict. On the positive side are 
(1) the integration of all racial and cultural groups into American society ; 
(2) the overcoming of the handicaps of minority status and the.creation of 
opportunities for the fullest development of the potentialities of the entire 
citizenry irrespective of race, creed or national origin. 

When these practical objectives are translated into research goals, they 
seem to take four general directions: (1) Studies concerning the nature, 
genesis and modifiability of attitudes ; (2) studies of personality ; (3) studies 
of situational factors and (4) studies of norms, values and social sanctions. 
Once the hundreds—yes, thousands—of specific research projects! explicitly 
or implicitly concerned with racial and cultural relations are grouped in this 
manner, it becomes obvious that research in this field is closely dependent 
upon advances in socio-psychological and sociological knowledge in general 
and in turn may be expected to contribute to that knowledge. Though the 
concrete subject matter in race relations research is often unique, its methods 
and techniques are shared by the psychological and social svicaces in general. 
Indeed, it is justifiable to speak of the field of racial and cultural relations as’ 
a distinctive body of knowledge and separate area of research only in the sense 
that it. deals with a set of practical problems and a body of empirical data 
which call for selective interest, intensive preoccupation and some degree of 
specialization on the part of the student. In these respects the field stands 
in the same relationship to the social and psychological sciences as ‘‘ industrial 
relations ’’ and “‘ international relations ’’ which have acquired a comparable 
specialized literature. 

Turning now to the four principal directions in which research in racial 
and cultural relations has moved in recent years we may note that many of 
the practical efforts to improve the situation in the United States proceed on 
the assumption that inadequate or false information and prejudices are at the 
bottom of our difficulties. By encouraging direct personal contact between 
members of different racial and cultural groups, by correcting false information 
about their characteristics and supplying adequate and authentic facts, by 
challenging stereotyped conceptions that peoples have of each other, it is 
believed antipathies and conflicts may be minimized, if not eliminated. Under 
the label ‘‘ intercultural education’’ a number of programmes have been 
developed on a nation-wide scale to aid educators and school systems in 


1 A beginning has been made toward a systematic compilation of research completed and 
in progress since 1 fr gare? Par tine we mhagh ove oy sdbempereone bar 0B ng nt gy 
of Research in Racial and Cultural Relations, Mr tie ged rere Rei 
problems, or ice tae tec emeeneaniaes Sy the Camsnbion on Bdatatice 
have thus far been issued. Pome Lag aan the Committee on Education, Training 
and Research in Race Relations of Gniverty of Chicago pape Bia ta Ob gp nt 
Race Ta oor Senet amen is contemplated that the coverage 
of the Bulletins will be extended to signiicant projects in other Gountice a8 wel as those 
of the Cabeea Siaeis to waa the cupentiig baw alice tear tama tenes, Melia 
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putting such programmes into operation. While many attempts have been 
made to appraise the effectiveness of such efforts in modifying attitudes and 
behaviour, it must be admitted that for the present they operate largely on the 
faith that knowledge makes for understanding and that attitudes are subject 
to alteration by example, exhortation and persuasion. 

A similar situation prevails in respect to mass propaganda and education 
through film, radio and the press. The studies that have thus far been com- 
pleted throw much more light on the understanding of the themes communi- 
cated and the size and composition of the audience exposed to the various 
forms of education and propaganda than they do upon their impact and effects, 
The methods of research developed in market analysis and in public opinion 
studies have been adapted to this field almost without alteration. The 
difficulties faced by research workers here derive largely from the inability 
to isolate the precise role of the educational and propaganda impact from the 
many other influences which are simultaneously at work in shaping attitudes, 
Efforts are under way to construct scales and to develop “‘ barometers ”’ of 
tensions which may in time give more reliable accounts of the influence of 
events and deliberate efforts in the modification of attitudes and conduct.? 

Closely related to the studies having attitudes as their central point of 
emphasis are studies concentrating upon personality as the crucial locus of 
the problems of intergroup relations. These studies are premised upon the 
assumption that certain types of personality structures dispose individuals to 
act in hostile or aggressive fashion toward minorities. In their crudest form 
these studies regard ‘‘ the bigot ’’ as a personality type. Some even go so 
far as to apply this typing of personality to whole peoples and thus inadvertently 
lend respectability to the very stereotypes which they are seeking to attack 
by setting up generalized notions of ‘‘ national character ’’ of their own. In 
a more moderate and scientifically acceptable vein the attempt has been made 
to associate ‘‘ democratic ’’ personalities with tolerance and ‘‘ authoritarian ”’ 
personalities with prejudice and hostility toward members of out-groups,® or 
to associate prejudice with disintegrated personalities, whereas integrated 
personalities are likely to be immune to it.¢ More specifically a number of 


1 The literature on intercultural education is vast. It is concerned poowty with the 


development and evaluation of teaching materials and pedagogical methods designed to promote 
“tolerance ’’ and mutual understanding among pupils of different racial and cultural groups, 
but sometimes also includes projects designed to affect the people of the community outside of 
the school. See, for instance, American Council on Education, Intergroup Relations in Teaching 
Materials ; Report of the Committee on the Study of Teaching Materials in Intergroup Relations, 
Washington, D.C., 1949 ; Goodwin Watson, Action for Unity New York, Harper, 1947 ; Robert 
M. Maclver, The More Perfect Union, New York, Macmillan, 1948 (see especially Appendix Five 
on “ Information and Attitudes ’’). 

2 See Arnold Rose, Studies in the Reduction of Prejudice, American Council on Race Relations, 
Chicago, 2nd Edition, 1949; Robin M. William, Jr., The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions, Social 
Science Research Council, ‘New York, 1947. 

* Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts, New York, Harper, 1948, pp. 78-83, which, it should 
be noted, however, lays more stress upon democratic or authoritarian atmosphere in the group 
than. upon corresponding personality types. 

rnst Simmel, Anti-Semitism, A Social Disease, New York, International Universities 
wed 1946. See oe Else Frenkel-Brunswick and R. N. Sanford, “ The Anti-Semitic 
Personality: A Research Report ”’. 
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studies have sought to test the hypothesis that ethnic hostility is related to 
personal insecurity, the individual’s position in his own group, his sense of 
deprivation and particularly his downward mobility.} ~. 

Research in attitudes and personality is closely intertwined with inquiries 
into the situational factors underlying racial and cultural relations. In this 
connection it needs to be stressed that (1) racial and cultural relations do not 
exist in a vacuum, and, except for purposes of abstraction, cannot be detached 
from the context of the ongoing processes of social interaction ; and (2) that 
what we call racial and cultural relations basically are nothing more than the 
relations of persons and groups of persons in the various phases of ordinary 
life such as work, play, living together, religious, political and social activities, 
when viewed with particular emphasis upon the circumstance that they involve 
participants of different racial and cultural groups. When interracial violence 
occurs, for instance, it turns out upon analysis to be violence provoked by 
something, such as obtaining access to housing, education, jobs and the 
corresponding resistance by the dominant group to the minority group’s 
struggle for these concrete objectives, Or it may happen that some actual 
or imagined act like a crime is committed which through rumour, news, or 
agitation becomes the basis of organized group reprisals. 

Much of the research in racial and cultural relations is concerned, there- 
fore, with the analysis of differential opportunities for the enjoyment of 
economic, political, legal, social and cultural rights and privileges, the factors 
underlying these inequalities and the means by which they may be overcome. 
A racial, religious and cultural group may occupy the status of a minority in 
one country and not in another, at one time in its history and not at another, 
in one social setting and not in another, And there are, of course, wide varia- 
tions in the relations between minorities and the rest of society under different 
social systems.? 

Moreover, the aspirations and frustrations of different racial or cultural 
groups and their various strata and internal divisions may range widely and 
condition a correspondingly variable set of attitudes and forms of behaviour. 
Negro-White relations in the United States, for example, could not adequately 
be described in terms of a single uniform pattern for the North and the South, 
for various periods of American history and for various sub-groups in either 
the White or the Negro community.* Negro-White relations, furthermore, 
involve problems, attitudes and forms of behaviour which are in many respects 
quite different from those to be found in the relations between the dominant 
White group and the American Indians, or the Orientals, or between Catholics 
and Protestants, Jews and Christians, old settlers and immigrants. 

While the student of racial and cultural relations must, therefore, always 
be alert to the generic aspects of racial and cultural relations, he can never 

1 Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz, ‘‘ Ethnic Tolerance: A Function of Social and 
Personal Control ”’, American Journal of Sociology, vol. LV, mber 1949, pp. 137-45. 
2 See Louis Wirth, ‘ ‘ The Problem of Minority Groups ’’, in ame | The Science 


of Man in the World Crisis, New York, Columbia University Press, 
*E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the United States, New York, 1949. 
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afford to neglect the specific component elements involved in the relations 
between specific racial and cultural groups and the factors comprising the 
particular situation or social setting that constitutes the matrix of the racial 
or cultural relationship. Thus, for instance, during a national crisis such as 
the recent war, the general atmosphere was conducive to the achievement of 
a high degree of integration and the minimization of discrimination and racial 
and cultural conflict. The favourable elements which such a national 
emergency produces are easily dissipated, however, when the need for national 
unity appears less urgent. Or, again, racial tension has been found to be 
high when a White area of residence is first ‘‘invaded’’ by Negro settlers, 
but tends to decline when the “‘ invaders ’’ have penetrated in larger numbers 
into the area. Asa third example of the need for guarding against unwarranted 
generalization we may cite the important difference in the attitude of the 
dominant group toward those segments of the minority which occupy a 
relatively low status and by whom the dominant group therefore does not 
feel itself threatened, as over against the dominant group’s more resentful 
behaviour toward the more advanced segments of the minority who approxi- 
mate the status of the dominant group and are therefore regarded as a threat. 

The fourth aspect of the study of racial and cultural relations to which 
reference has been made is that concerning norms, values and social sanctions. 
As was pointed out earlier, unless men accepted certain standards in reference 
to which they could size up their own situation, unless they could compare 
their own condition with the condition of others with whom they identify 
themselves, or unless they had bench marks of some kind taken from their 
own past, from their contemporaries or from what has been held out to them 
as possible, they would have no awareness of frustration, and minorities, in 
the sense in which we conceive them, would not exist. 

Students of racial and cultural relations have become increasingly aware 
of the importance of this aspect of the problem. The work of Myrdal, already 
referred to, has had a major influence in producing this sensitivity. The most 
obvious normative element in our social life is to be found in our laws and our | 
public policy. The laws and public policy governing racial and cultural 
relations in the United States have been the object of intensive interest on 
the part of the action agencies in the field and increasingly on the part of 
students as well. While it is recognized that formal control through law cannot 
by itself bring about a fundamental change in attitudes and cannot do away 
with race prejudice, it can be a powerful deterrent te discrimination and other 
overt acts which undermine the peace and order of society.* 

One of the most notable events in the United States in recent years in 
the field of racial and cultural relations was the issuance of a report by the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights, entitled To Secure These Rights.* An 
aftermath of the publication of this report was the great stimulus it furnished 
Regional, State and Local, Chicago, 3998, uhh lot over tooo eqeeie ia Ge Oak 


* Louis Wirth, “ Race and Public ”, Scientific Monthly, vol. LVIII, pp. 302-3. 
* Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1947. m i 
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to the nation as a whole and its component communities to inquire into the 
actual status of minorities as compared with these explicitly formulated 
national ideals and standards. Not only have surveys of various kinds been 
initiated, in many of which the citizens of the community have themselves 
actively participated, but there has also resulted widespread organized effort. 
to minimize existing inequalities through legislation, litigation and community 
organization. 

These practical objectives have in turn stimulated research interest in the 
possibilities and limitations of formal and informal controls, in the efficacy 
of various types of sanctions and in the factors associated with successful and 
unsuccessful measures for controlling intergroup relations in general. It is 
gratifying to note that the products of social research have received increasing 
recognition by public bodies including the courts, legislatures and administra- 
tive agencies and that there‘is increasing awareness of the need for scientific 
studies going beyond mere depiction of the facts.* 

What the field of racial and cultural relations, as it has developed in the 
United States, lacks, is an ordered system of underlying theory which could 
guide and enhance the value of the many disparate research projects and lead 
to the building of a cumulative body of tested knowledge. Viewed from one 
angle, the field of racial and cultural relations is as broad as the social and 
psychological sciences. From another angle it appears as a narrowly restricted 
miscellany of ad hoc information. Considering the resources which the field 
has at its disposal and the intellectual talent it is attracting, there is every 
reason to hope that it will substantially enrich our knowledge of human 
behaviour and at the same time make significant contributions to the solution 
of urgent practical problems confronting the United States. If those who 
guide these research and educational activities in the United States will 
remember that what they find at home has its counterparts in other areas 
of the world and will gauge their efforts as broadly as the nature of the field 
demands, they may also be expected to contribute to increasing understanding 
and more effective control of the tensions and conflicts that plague the world. 


1 American Council on Race Relations, To Secure These Rights In Your Community, Chicago, 
June 1948. 

2 Louis Wirth, “ Research in Racial and Cultural Relations’, Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, vol. 92, No. 5, 1948, pp. 381-6. 
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After Liberation, there was an almost complete influx of new men. At 

the first elections, held on 21 October 1945, pre-war politicians, both 
Deputies and Senators, formed only a small minority (of about 60) ; 370 out 
of 522 Deputies in the Constituent Assembly had never before sat in a National 
Assembly. This influx was due to two causes: members who had voted for 
Marshal Pétain in July 1940 had been deprived of the right to be elected. 
The comparative strength of the parties had changed considerably ; the Radical 
party had disintegrated, the Communist and Popular Republican parties had 
become the two most important in the country and had brought into promin- 
ence a large number of new men. 

Since then, what has happened ? Two phenomena have appeared which 
are both characteristic of France’s development in the last three years: the 
stability of the new men and the return of the men of the Third Republic. 
On 10 November 1946 452 out of 544 outgoing Deputies were re-elected. The 
same men are in the same positions in the same parties. The system of 
proportional representation makes it possible for the party headquarters, by 
their unvarying selection, to keep the same men in parliament. 

At the same time, the old parliamentarians of the Third Republic have . 
gradually come back into the leading positions. Vincent Auriol, Herriot, 
Ramadier and Robert Schumann himself are among the survivors of the Third 
Republic. A quick rise to prominence, like M. Bidault’s, who had his first 
experience of office at the Quai d’Orsay and has remained there for three years, 
has become very much more difficult. The hierarchies have been restored 
and, with a few exceptions, the young men have not taken the lead. The 
French preference for familiar figures has reappeared. 

Does this mean that the post-war parliamentary members are similar to 
those of the pre-war period? In my opinion there are at least two important 
differences: in the professional origin of the parliamentary representatives 
and in the conditions for success. The leading parliamentary figures of the 
Third Republic, before 1914, were nearly all lawyers; in the period between 
the two wars a few teachers or professors, Herriot and Painlevé, joined them. 
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In the Assemblies of the Fourth Republic, the legal professions are declining, 
and are represented by only 72 members of the Assembly elected on 10 Novem- 
ber 1946, in comparison with 131 in that of 1936, in which their numbers were 
already considerably fewer than previously. On the other hand, the number 
of officials has increased (125 as compared with 96) and so, in particular, has 
that of the workers (53 as compared with 7). This development is evidently 
connected with the part which the parties, and in particular the workers’ 
party, are coming to play. In order to become a Deputy, a man must, save 
in exceptional cases, have been active in a party. In practice there are two 
stages in the election. Through the local party branches a man gets a place 
on the list before he is chosen by the electors. 

Recruitment by thie parties is not necessarily worse than direct recruit- 
ment by the electors. It places more emphasis on the devotion to the party 
of active members, and there is a danger that it may place less stress on talent. 
But experience has so far been too short for us to be able to form a final 
judgment. But it does seem that, up to the present, there have been less 
outstanding personalities in the Assemblies of the Fourth Republic than in 
those of the Third. The tendency to become static and to refuse any chance 
to the outsiders seems to be most marked in the Socialist party. 

If we now consider the mass leaders, we are immediately struck by the 
extraordinary degree of stability among the leading men. Apart from those 
who collaborated with the Germans or with Vichy, all the other pre-war leaders _ 
are still in office. The two men who represent communist syndicalism and 
moderate syndicalism respectively are to-day, as they were yesterday, Léon 
Jouhaux and Benoit. Frachon. Most of the members of the directing com- 
mittees were already known before the war. This extraordinarily slow rate 
of change among the leaders seems to be a general law in trade union organiza- 
tions throughout the world. Once they are in office, the leaders stay there 
until extreme old age and even, we might say, later. Those whom the Germans 
called the ‘‘ bonzes.’’ exist everywhere. 

The constitution of the French administrative departments has not been 
radically altered, in spite of the replacement of some men, which would in any 
case have taken place within a period of ten years, and in spite of the removal 
of collaborators. There has been scarcely any purge at all in the Ministries of 
Foreign Affairs or Finance ; the number of officials brought in from outside is 
small and the rate of promotion has increased only very slightly. At the 
other end of the scale, the Ministry of the Interior has been more deeply 
affected. The new administrators have passed through the stages of promotion 
more quickly than in normal times. About one-third of the Prefects have been 
selected from among people active in the Resistance who did not previously 
belong to the normal administrative personnel. Finally, in the recently created 
Ministries, such as the Ministry of Industrial Production and of National 
Economy, a few. of the most. important officials have been chosen because of 
their personal capacity and qualifications, without having had administrative 


careers. 
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Similar remarks apply, but to a greater degree, to the leading personalities 
of the business world. As a result of the removal of collaborators a few out- 
standing names have disappeared. A few unknown men have risen to promin- 
ence through shady dealings fostered by the occupation and inflation. Gener- 
ally speaking, however, the Boards of Directors of the big companies consist 
of the same men and almost always of representatives of the same social 
groups as before the war. 

Where then is the revolution promised by the Resistance? It has taken 
form, first and foremost, in the great extension of nationalization, which now 
includes the coal-mines, electricity and gas, airplane factories, deposit banks 
and some insurance societies. As a result there have obviously been large 
changes in staff. The financiers and company directors have almost all left. 
The Boards of Directors! of the nationalized industries consist of one-third of 
representatives of the state, generally officials ; one-third of representatives of 
employees, generally active trade unionists ; and one-third of representatives 
of consumers, who are of very different types as they are sometimes delegates 
of local communities, sometimes of industries, and sometimes of public depart- 
ments. These administrators of nationalized industries are unpaid and often 
sit on several Boards in addition to the calls made on their time by their work 
in ministerial department or popular movements. The result of this system 
of organization, which has not much in its favour, has been to introduce 
politics into the nationalized industries and to transfer party conflicts to 
industrial enterprises. At the beginning, the Communist Party succeeded in 
gaining a majority of representation on several Boards of Directors and began 
systematically to set up communists among the staff and especially among 
the supervisory grades. The composition of the Boards has been gradually 
altered and the Communist influence has been reduced, but it is still great, 
especially in the mines, owing to the power of the trade unions, which are 
often more respected or feared by the miners than the engineers or managers. 

At present the nationalized businesses seem to be in fact run by the 
managers, who are appointed by the state, and are of the type which Burnham 
had in mind. They are technicians, engineers or organizers, directing the 
business and now chosen by government ministers instead of by Boards of 
Directors (Conseils d’administration) under capitalist influence. Thus in 
France a special group of managerial staff has gradually emerged in the 
nationalized sector and I think that a similar development is taking place in 
England. This staff includes several types of men: engineers or higher 
technicians, government officials or retired government officials, people who 
have been active in the trade union movement and possibly even former 
managers of private companies, drawn from capitalist circles, and retained 
because of their qualifications. 

There is no obvious reason why this group of managers should be inefficient, 
but there is a great danger that it may be ill-chosen or hampered by regulations. 


1 The Conseils d’administration have not the same function as the Boards of Directors in 
the British nationalized industries. They are consultative rather than executive boards. 
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When the choice depends on politicians, candidates are tempted to try to 
secure promotion by winning the favour of the party instead of by proving 
their worth and progressing, grade by grade, up the-scale. When several 
parties are seeking power in the state, each one has its own claimants for 
patronage and tries to satisfy them without regard to the fact that the efficiency 
of organization and administration are essentially dependent on the men 
chosen. Lastly, directing staff, who are so closely controlled by the public 
authorities, seldom develop the energy and initiative which are essential for 
technical advance. This failing is not fatal in the public services, but it would 
be in other branches of industry where the continual adaptation of models 
and methods is necessary. 

This transformation in the structure of the élite, by which company 
directors are replaced by managers, trade union leaders are introduced into 
the councils of the government and public affairs, the political power of the 
capitalist economic leaders is reduced and that of the leaders of the masses 
is increased, is not a symptom of disease. It is in fact the practical expression 
of what we call the revisionist or western type of socialism. The decline in 
the power of the capitalist in France is due both to the nationalization of 
certain sectors of industry and to the loss or weakening of the control once 
exercised by capitalist circles over the press and radio. The increase in the 
power of the mass leaders is due to the influence which they are acquiring 
over the parties and governments of the left and over the management of 
nationalized industry. The economic leaders, however, still have considerable 
economic, if not political, power. The government is more afraid of strikes © 
than of the employers’ refusal to co-operate. It is more afraid of the C.G.T. 
than of the ‘‘ Confédération générale agricole ’’, but every producer, in industry 
or agriculture, has an influence, of a sort, apart from the professional organiza- 
tion to which he belongs. He cannot prevent the Assembly from passing 
regulations but he has the means of breaking or ignoring such regulations, 
whereas the worker has scarcely any independent power apart from his trade 
union. The composition of the governing élite may be progressively altered, 
the relative importance of the various groups in the élite may be changed, but 
a society can only survive and prosper if there is true collaboration between 
those groups. In one way or another there must be unity of opinion and action 
on essential points in the élite. 

This unity does not exist in the French élite, whereas it does, broadly 
speaking, in the British. In France the communists and non-communists are 
not in agreement on the direction of our diplomatic policy and so on the mission 
which the community is called upon to play. They are not in agreement on 
internal affairs because the communists only accept the results of elections 
temporarily and for tactical reasons. Everyone knows that the elections in 
which the communist party would obtain a majority would be the last free 
elections. When there is a risk that an electoral defeat may be final, the very 
basis of the parliamentary system, which demands a minimum standard of 
“fair play’’, is disturbed. Of course the socialists have always talked about 
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suspension of the rule of law, but no one believed they meant it. The 
communists do not talk about it but people know that they would bring 
it about. 

Even when the risk of one party’s seizing power seems remote, the nation 
is divided and the State is weak when a struggle for the maintenance or destruc- 
tion of the existing regime is in progress in addition to competition within 
the existing system for shares in the national income. A democratic govern- 
ment with a partially controlled economy is continually beset by claims from 
the motor-car industry which wants more steel, from the peasants who want 
more tractors, from the industrial trade unions who want a reduction in the 
cost of living and from the agricultural unions who want the price of milk 
and corn to be increased. A revolutionary party deliberately fosters such 
natural conflicts of interest, simply in order to embarrass the government 
and cause confusion, and it is too much to expect that the workers, who are 
really suffering impoverishment as a result of the war and inflation, should be 
able to discriminate between demands which are justified but cannot be fulfilled, 
merely demagogic demands and sensible demands, or between good and bad 
means of achieving their ends. It was difficult enough to make such distinction 
when everybody professed to be reasonable and to wish to preserve parlia- 
mentary democracy. You can imagine how difficult it is when one section 
of the political and social powers, faithful to its doctrine of class war, employs 
all the dishonest means provided by modern mass propaganda. 


The primary and enduring reasons for France’s fundamental difficulties 
are the slowing-down of technical progress ; the lack of balance between the 
distribution of the working population and the temporary requirements of 
reconstruction, the discrepancy between the national need and the public’s 
inclinations ; the inflationary crisis caused by the government’s weakness and 
the inability of the rulers to apply suitable methods to obtain the desired 
results ; and lastly the conflict between the political power of the parties and 
the economic power of the privileged groups, the economic weakness of the 
tulers of the Left being due both to the opposition of vested interests and to 
administrative incompetence. 

We see, in that case, that the structure of the élite is not merely a reflection 
of the structure of society. The extent to which the social groups are consciously 
organized and the nature of their ideologies are far from being completely 
determined by the economic sub-structure. Lastly, pluralistic regimes, which 
allow all groups freedom of expression, find themselves faced with two funda- 
mental difficulties: how far do the different sections of the élite succeed in 
settling disputes within the framework of the existing regime? How far 
are they committed either to defend or to overthrow the regime ? 

France’s élite is divided, both because the various groups disagree about 
the present distribution of the national income and because the leaders believe 
in different Gods and their visions of the future are incompatible. 
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In the first part of this study we mentioned the central idea of this last 
part, that a classless society is a society with a unified élite. First of all I 
should like to develop this idea a little. 

In the strict Marxist sense, classes are abolished when differences in the 
origins of incomes, from the legal and economic viewpoints, are eliminated ; 
this implies either that all workers become owners or that they all become 
wage-earners. As, in practice, the first hypothesis is excluded, the second is 
fulfilled. We might also say that both hypotheses are true. Every member 
of the population has his share in ownership, since the means of production 
belong to the community, and everyone is a wage-earner because all incomes 
are derived from work. 

At the same time, the last traces of the pre-democratic hierarchies, distinc- 
tions of rank and birth, are expunged and class prejudices eliminated or possibly 
even reversed. At least at the beginning, proletarian origin becomes a claim 
to honour and bourgeois or aristocratic origin a reason for shame. The society 
as a whole should become a uniform mass ir which the only distinctions would 
be founded on qualitative or quantitative differences in work and service to 
the community. 

There is still, however, in such a society, a small number of men who in 
practice run the industrial undertakings, command the army, decide what 
proportion of the national resources should be allocated to saving and invest- — 
ment and fix scales of remuneration. This minority has infinitely more power 
than the political rulers in a democratic society, because both political and 
economic power are concentrated in their hands. They control the public 
departments and industrial undertakings. The planning office distributes raw 
materials and workers between industries according to plan. The whole 
society comes to resemble a single business in which the managers, or possibly 
the one manager, apportion men and things as they see fit, in the name of 
technical efficiency. 

Politicians, trade union leaders, public officials, generals and managers 
all belong to one party and are part of an authoritarian organization. The 
unified élite has absolute and unbounded power. Ali intermediate bodies, all 
individual groupings, and particularly professional groups, are in fact controlled 
by delegates of the élite, or, if you prefer it, representatives of the State. The 
trade unions are no more expressing the claims of the workers, they are an 
instrument of the State intended to bring the workers into line. A classless 
society leaves the mass of the population without any possible means of defence 
against the élite. 

Two objections may be made to this formal analysis. Are we not con- 
fusing the idea of a classless society with a more or less accurate picture of 
Soviet society ? Does the abolition of classes necessarily involve this unity 
in the élite and this monopoly of power? Will there not be a tendency for a 
classless society to restore, in its natural development, some of the distinctions 
which it has begun by removing ? 
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We can only give a provisional answer to the first question. The classless 
societies of which we know follow the lines of the model we have described. 
A different type of classless society is in theory possible. In present conditions, 
however, other types of classless society are extremely unlikely. In order to 
avoid a monopoly of power in the hands of the group of men in control of the 
State, it would be necessary to restore a large number of centres of power, 
the various undertakings or trusts should become the property of those working 
in them, of local or trade union communities instead of the centralized State. 
At the present time such decentralization of ownership is unlikely to come 
about, for psychological and technical reasons. The parties who consider a 
classless society ideal tend to increase economic and political centralization 
as far as possible. Planning of the economic system involves concentrating 
at the top the responsibility for essential decisions, which in a market economy 
were made unconsciously by millions of men. Nationalization brings to an 
end capitalist discipline based on economic pressure (the threat of dismissal 
and unemployment), technical requirements and the existence, even within 
the factory, of a particular social order. Discipline in a planned economy, 
must, at least at the beginning, be stricter, because any relaxation would have 
far-reaching consequences. The new discipline will inevitably take a political 
character. 

It is possible to conceive also that the élite in power might not constitute 
a sort of religious and military sect and might be organized as a democratic 
party. There again, however, the idea which is possible in theory is extremely 
unlikely in practice. If the élite in control of the State allowed unorthodox 
tendencies or sub-groups to develop within its own ranks, it could not refuse 
similar liberty to the non-party members and the general body of citizens. 
That would immediately restore the plurality and group conflicts which it is 
the very purpose of a classless society to eliminate. 

Even more, the ideological monopoly preserved by the élite in power seems 
to me to correspond to an inherent requirement in such a regime. In a 
democracy, there are many temporary rulers and their authority is controlled 
and limited. They have no need to be loved or respected in order to be more 
or less obeyed. The French have for a long time been accustomed to criticizing 
and even despising their rulers. In a classless society, however, everything 
depends on the rulers—the whole community’s standard of living and that of 
each individual, the utilization of the collective resources and every citizen’s 
place of residence. How could an omnipotent bureaucracy secure obedience 
if it posed simply as a bureaucracy? It has to lay claim to some higher 
dignity or some historic mission to justify the efforts and privations it is 
imposing on all. In this way, the deification of the head of the bureaucracy, 
though it may be connected with historical circumstances, nevertheless seems 
to be a natural process. 

In short, the unification of the élite is inseparable from the concentration 
of all economic and political power in its hands and that concentration is itself 
inseparable from the planning of an entirely collectivized economy. One 
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group has all authority and consists of one type of man ; it cannot split into 
subsidiary groups without endangering its own monopoly, it cannot renounce 
the ideology in the name of which it overcame its adversaries, without shaking 
the very foundations of its authority and of the obedience it exacts from the 
masses. 

Will this élite gradually become distinct from the mass and form a new 
ruling minority similar to the aristocracies.of the past, to the imperial bureau- 
cracies in Czarist Russia or earlier Turkey ? Our experience is insufficient for 
us to give a definite answer. To what extent is the élite likely to preserve its 
own posterity? To what extent do education and advancement differ for 
the child of the director of a trust, and the workman’s child ? There are many 
signs of a change in that direction. It would be dangerous and, in any case, 
premature to establish a theory on that basis. 

Indeed, for the time being, the Russian élite is still open, both because 
traditional class distinctions have disappeared and because, owing to Russia’s 
economic evolution, there is a considerable increase in the number of intellectual 
and semi-intellectual posts. Soviet Russia has devoted a larger proportion 
of its resources to the training of young people than any other European 
country, not only because that was in accordance with its ideology but also 
because the country needed supervisors, engineers and officials to organize an 
expanded heavy industry. An expanding economy is the best guarantee 
against a static society. A stationary economy, under whatever system of | 
government, tends to diminish the number of openings in the higher ranks. 
At the present time, in France and Great Britain, the number of workers’ and 
peasants’ sons among university students is remarkably small. Reforms may 
now help to remedy that fundamental injustice but we must not shut our eyes 
to the fact that the increasing opportunity for secondary and higher education, 
however desirable it may be in itself, will give rise to new conflicts unless 
technical progress makes it possible to reduce the proportion of manual workers 
and increase that of intellectual workers. 

To what extent is the classless society likely to be an equalitarian society ? 
There again we can only give a probable answer. When the nations’ agri- 
cultural and industrial capital and real estate is collective property, there is 
no longer any large-scale concentration of capital in the hands of individuals. 
There remains, however, another type of inequality connected with differences 
in occupations and the efficiency of individuals. Such technical inequalities 
may be emphasized if the organizers of the plan think it advisable for the 
purposes of larger production and therefore for the community. There is a 
greater differentiation in the wages of manual workers in Soviet Russia than 
in Western Europe and the scale of differentiation in remuneration as a whole— 
the difference between the unskilled worker and the business manager—is at 
least as great, and probably greater, than in Western Europe. It is not certain, 
however, that the Soviet regime is responsible. The reason may be found 
in the stage ofthe economic development through which Russia is now passing, 
similar to that which Western Europe experienced in the middle of the last 
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century. There was greater inequality in Great Britain and France a century 
ago when communities were poorer and the need for investment was consider- 
able. Inequality has diminished as the rate of. capital accumulation has 
decreased. Technical inequality varies with the economic age of the society 
or the comparative strength of the desire for production and the concern with 
just distribution. It is quite possible that it may diminish in Soviet Russia 
as the standard of living rises. 


Does this mean that the Marxist view should be reversed and that a class- 
less society should be considered as providing the solution to the problems 
raised by early capitalism? I do not think so. A classless society has two 
meanings, one in relation to backward societies, the other in relation to 
bourgeois democracy. In one way a classless society resolves the conflicts 
found in fully mature capitalist societies, but the solution involves the reduction 
of society to obedience rather than general liberation. It is not the optimistic 
but the pessimistic solution of the crisis in European civilization. 

Perhaps the best means of discovering the historic significance, in present 
circumstances, of the classless society is to begin by considering the various 
social groups which are influenced by that ideology’s propaganda. It seems 
to me that a simple analysis distinguishes four typical groups: the victims of 
inequalities existing before the democratic and capitalist period, the victims 
of the early stages of capitalism, workers in capitalist heavy industry, and 
romantic revolutionaries. 

An illustration of this analysis can easily be found. It was the home- 
based soldiers, who were kept in barracks because there were no arms to give 
them, who began the Revolution in Russia in 1917 but it was the first two groups 
who provided the troops for the November Revolution: peasants who wanted 
to own their lands and workers in the great factories which had sprung up like 
mushrooms around Petrograd and Moscow. We too often forget, indeed, that 
the Revolution of 1917 broke out, as a result of the war, in a country which 
for the ten years before 1914 had been experiencing the first stage of an indus- 
trial expansion, which has been accelerated by the Five Year Plans. Where- 
ever feudal hierarchies survive and wherever great landowners cultivate, more 
or less carelessly, the land on which the farmers and agricultural workers labour, 
propaganda for a classless society will find large numbers of followers. 

Of course this classless organization does not give the masses exactly what 
the propaganda promised. The very small agricultural undertakings, which 
have increased in number throughout Eastern Europe, will probably be 
absorbed into the ‘‘ kolkhozes’’, The power of the party representatives will 
not be easier to bear than that of the old ‘‘ lord of the manor’”’ but rather the 
opposite. Great efforts will, however, be made to industrialize the country. 
If foreign capital is not available, capital will be obtained by reducing the 
standard of living of the masses and imposing compulsory saving: The 
individual will perhaps work harder, but he will be given a reason for obedience 
and the bearing of privation by the ideology of a classless society. In the 
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history of European societies, a Marxist regime, imposed in countries which 
have been little affected by capitalism or modern democracy, provides a 
substitute for capitalism. The development which took place in the countries 
of Western Europe during the last century, not without injustice and violence 
but with the market mechanism operating freely, is taking place to-day in a 
classless society with a unified élite, through administrative compulsion 
combined with unceasing propaganda. 

The most obvious lesson to be drawn from the Soviet experiment is thus 
not well accorded to Marxist doctrine ; it is that the accumulation of capital, 
the expansion of productive forces and everything which the Marxists consider 
the peculiar function of capitalism, can be brought about by a diametrically 
opposed system. Does the planning of investment ensure that the capital 
equipment of a country is provided more or less rapidly than by the market 
mechanism and at a greater or less cost, involving more or less suffering for 
the population? We could only answer these questions by considering the 
problem in greater detail, which would be outside the scope of these talks. 
From this brief analysis of the significance of communism as it applies to 
societies which have not yet reached the stage of democracy and are not entirely 
capitalist, two conclusions may be drawn, one historical and the other political. 

Historically, communism may be a progressive force wherever élites are 
inadequate for their task, either preserving a more or less feudal system of 
organization, or proceeding too slowly with the capitalist equipment of the 
country. Thus starting from Marxism we find ourselves confronted with one 
of Pareto’s ideas. In our day an élite which fails to make use of technical 
resources to raise the standard of life and increase the wealth of the community 
is indeed a bankrupt élite. It is natural that a party, representative of the 
peasants and workers, who are in poverty because the productivity of their 
labour is low, should come forward to take over from the soldiers, bankers or 
great landowners who prefer to spend their profits on luxurious American cars 
rather than on tractors or machine. tools. 

The lesson for those who do not accept the idea of a classless society is 
obvious: they should, as such a society would certainly do, expand indus- 
trialization and remedy the injustices inherited from the social organization 
prior to bourgeois democracy. , 

Let us now consider the two last social categories we mentioned just now : 
the workers in the great industrial undertakings, the mines or metal-works, 
and the romantic revolutionaries. For the former, a classless society would 
bring to an end the struggles with which they are personally familiar, the 
conflict between the few men who own the means of production, and the workers 
themselves who ‘have nothing but their labour. For the latter, a classless 
society has the glamour of a myth ; they think of it as a fraternal society from 
which all antagonism would disappear with the removal of the antagonism 
between the classes. Once private property was abolished there would be 
reconciliation throughout the human race. 

Societies in Western Europe have long since passed the stage of early 
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capitalism, but they are now experiencing what I have called economic regres- 
sion. Instead of enjoying the steadily rising standard of living to which the 
Western peoples had become more or less accustomed, they have for some years 
to consume less and invest more, to work more and get less. If we agree that 
the progressive reduction of the proportion of the national income which is 
devoted to investment is a sign of economic advance, we may say that the 
Western societies have, for the time being, been set back by several decades, 
The question is whether societies, organized under a democratic government 
in numerous classes, will be able to rise above the conflicts to which economic 
regression gives rise. 

The democracies are becoming increasingly concerned with equalitarian 
distribution, whereas in present circumstances the predominant concern should 
be to secure increased production. The trade unions are (or were) rather 
averse to the various forms of piece-work and payment by results, whereas 
at the present time the rule of ‘‘ to each according to his labour’’ should 
prevail in capitalist, as well as socialist, societies: How can the necessary 
increase in saving be secured when efforts are being made to raise the standard 
of living of the masses to the greatest possible degree ? The taxation of large 
incomes cannot be carried beyond a certain point, or there is a danger that it 
may restrict entrepreneurs’ initiative, which is essential for the prosperity of 
the community. How can workers be transferred from the less essential 
industries to the more essential? In a planned society the rulers transfer 
the working population as they wish; in a free society differences in prices 
and wages bring about the required transfers. When regulations introduce 
uniformity of wages and restrict the possibilities of leaving employment or 
taking a new post, the economy tends to become stable in its existing form 
and the natural mobility of the means of production, which is essential for 
any economic progress, tends to become paralysed. In other words, the 
socialistic democracies recognize the need for investment and technical improve- 
ment, but they are inhibited when it fails oy internal conflicts i in the carrying 
out of the task. 

The essential factor in the socialistic queen: at the present day is 
the freedom of organization and expression allowed to all social groups. The 
modern democracies are not organizations of individuals but of groups. Every- 
thing, therefore, depends on co-operation between the groups, each of which 
has its share of authority and possesses the means of political or economic 
action. These various groups compete in the distribution of the national 
income. The weakest or least well organized groups are worsted and find their 
share of the national income grows less, both absolutely and relatively. Two 
questions then arise : how far are the requirements of the community acknow- 
ledged and met in the course of such disputes ? How far are the various groups 
willing to co-operate when something fundamental is at stake ? 

There is one simple method by which the various groups may all win in 
appearance at the same time, that is, inflation. It is indeed only by inflation 
that it is possible to give apparent advantages to everyone without depriving 
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anyone of anything. The inflation in France, for example, is not merely the 
result of bad management, the devastation caused by the war and the shortage 
of food, it is the result of a system of government in which the State, being 
weak, is tempted to accede to every group demand. Wage increases are 
granted in order to appease the trade unions, the official collection of food is 
stopped to appease the peasants, prices are decontrolled to appease the 
industrialists ; each of them is pacified for a time, but later on they all protest, 
because the decline in the value of money, which affects the different groups 
to varying extents, causes a general feeling of insecurity of which the whole 
country eventually grows impatient. What is the general lesson to be learned 
from this extreme case? Disputes about the distribution of the national 
income may end by reducing that income itself, by restricting investment and 
by damaging the currency. After a certain point, because of the weakness of 
the State, social antagonisms increase naturally and indefinitely. 

There are only two methods open to democratic societies to avoid the 
vicious circle of strife: the preservation of the State’s authority and the 
efficiency of economic management. A democratic society is infinitely more 
difficult to rule than a classless society, not because it is more unjust or cruel 
(generally it is less so), but because it attempts to remove injustice and allows 
all victims freedom of speech. André, Gide somewhere made the famous 
remark that fine sentiments make bad literature. We might also say that fine 
sentiments make bad policy. In order to improve the lot of the masses, the 
productivity of labour must be increased, as a long term policy; as a short 
term policy, their share of the national income can be increased by effective 
financial measures and the controlled distribution of food. 

So long as the different groups, or rather those who speak for them, are 
agreed on essentials, there is a good chance of reaching practical compromises. 
When, however, one of the groups inthe élite is inspired by the desire for total 
revolution, when, far from being concerned to ensure the smooth functioning 
of the existing regime, that group thinks only of seizing all power for itself, 
the very foundations of democracy are shaken and a sort of clandestine civil 
war goes on beside the normal party strife. Strikes and demands inspired by 
demagogy are added to the inherent difficulties of administration in a period 
of regression. It is easy to provoke demands when the community is impover- 
ished ; it is difficult to satisfy them. 

This analysis shows us what a classless society would mean if it succeeded 
democratic societies whose rulers are so opposed that the structure of the 
society disintegrates into anarchy. As in backward societies, it would bring 
about the essential expansion of capital equipment by compulsory saving and 
increased productive effort. The unity and strength of the ruling power would 
be restored by abolishing or forcing into line professional and political groups. 
The unity of the élite would be restored by eliminating all those who refuse 
to subscribe to the party dogma and official ideology. The classless society 
would abolish the proletariat in name and the capitalists in fact, but above 
all it would abolish the distinction between the various groups and would 
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superimpose a unified élite upon an undifferentiated mass. This transformation 
would not result in the end of the alienation of labour, and consequently of 
all alienation, but in the substitution of the single opposition between the 
masses and the élite for the countless antagonisms in democratic societies, 

We then understand what method offers the possibility of avoiding such 
an upheaval. As a general rule, in order to combat any strong historical 
movement, its mission must be fulfilled in some other way. So long as the 
message of the movement is presented as a declaration of liberty and equality, 
nothing can compete with the mythologic interpretation of. the classless 
society, because the real classless society is the exact opposite of the ideology 
of it. All Western thought is misdirected because it is trying to combat a 
myth whereas it ought to be fighting against the real faults existing in our 
societies. Those faults are quite different from those denounced by the 
propaganda of the adversary. 

I do not mea that social reform is not a part of the task to be achieved. 
There is a great misconception, however, for example in France, about what 
I may call the political profit to be drawn from such reforms. All social 
reforms (social security, family allowances) are a means of redistributing the 
national income. The burden of their cost does not fall mainly on the capital- 
ists but, being included in prices, on all consumers, that is on all wage earners. 
The fact that a considerable proportion of wages will henceforth be received 
not directly by the individual wage earners but indirectly in the form of allow- 
ances, is much more likely to increase than to reduce claims. In reality what 
people ask of the democracies, at least on the continent, is that they should 
prove that they can survive and should show that they possess that minimum 
of power and efficiency without which no social organization can continue in 
existence. They are not asked to be as ruthless as a so-called proletarian 
regime would be, but to resort to that limited ruthlessness which will make 
it possible to avoid utter ruthlessness as the inevitable result of social 
dissolution. 


This joint analysis of the structure of society and the structure of the 
élite also makes it possible for us to outline the sociological interpretation of 
the third type of social organization characteristic of our epoch, the fascist 
regime. I shall take German National Socialism as the characteristic example 
because it came into being in an advanced capitalist country. Many of the 
regimes which are commonly called fascist belong to the type of civilian or 
military dictatorship which flourishes in the Balkan or Latin countries and is 
not associated with the economic and social evolution of modern societies. 

A typical fascist organization involves the mise au pas (Gleischschaltung) 
rather than the unification of the élite. One of the groups in the élite, in 
practice a team of politicians and mass leaders, seizes control of the State, 
abolishes democratic procedure, elections and parliament, and monopolizes the 
press and means of publicity. The various groups in the élite, however, 
although they are brought into line, still belong to different circles and have 
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different views and sometimes conflicting interests. As the secret history of 
the Third Reich comes to light we see how deceptive the surface unity was. 
The Generals were plotting and, although the majority remained obedient 
until the end, at every stage one or another of them left the sinking ship. 
The former economic leaders survived; the social groups for a time lost 
freedom of expression and organization but their relative positions were not 
seriously altered. 

In Italy, even more than in Germany, once Mussolini and his supporters 
had disappeared, the country found itself, not in the same state as it had been 
thirty years previously, but at least with the possibility of returning toa type 
of organization similar to that destroyed by fascism. The old social groups 
reappeared in much the same form as before, the old members of parliament 
returned to office. The strife between the parties and the trade unions once 
more became loud and public. The fascist type of revolution is marked by 
a change in the structure of the élite and in the form of government, without 
any real upheaval in the structure of society. 

We now understand in what circumstances a revolution of this type is 
likely to be successful. The situation which gives rise to fascism is the follow- 
ing : conflicts between social groups or the groups of the élite cause the spread 
of an obscure belief that one group ought to establish absolute control; at 
the same time, the social revolution foreshadowed by the ideology of a classless 
society terrifies those groups which do not consist of industrial workers. In 
such circumstances, a team of mass leaders offers a way out, by disciplining the 
élite without seriously altering the conditions of life of the majority. The 
normal evolution of capitalism swells the ranks of the non-proletarian masses 
of clerks, semi-intellectual wage-earners, people working for themselves, trades- 
people and craftsmen, peasant land-owners and all those groups who, far from 
diminishing as capitalism progresses, gradually increase in number, miserable 
and impoverished if there is an economic crisis or inflation but not thinned out 
by the natural process of capitalism. 

The competition between communism and fascism belongs to the past. 
Not that men chose one rather than the other, but the issue was tried by force 
of arms. Both the disciplining and the unification of the élite must be justified 
by ideology, that is by the future. On the one hand there was the promise 
of a society set free from poverty and injustice, on the other the promise of 
a German empire. The outdated ideology of conquest by a master race was 
justly defeated. 

There are now only two characters in the drama, the classless society and 
Western democracy. In terms of numbers, in the electoral field, it seems likely 
to me that in present circumstances Western democracy will win the day. 
The social groups which do not respond to the appeal of the classless society 
(particularly as that society is becoming increasingly associated with Russian 
domination) must generally be more numerous than the social categories which 
do. The victims of the pre-capitalist hierarchy and of the earliest stages of 
capitalism have gradually disappeared in France and Great Britain (but not 
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in Spain or Italy) and the workers in the big industries and the romantic 
revolutionaries are not a majority. 

It does not follow that, in France, for example, the future of pluralistic 
democracy is assured, for a social organization is certain to last only when 
it is fulfilling the task imposed on it by history. It is not certain that a weak 
and divided state can run its economy efficiently enough for economic progress 
to bring about recovery from the period of regression and to distribute. the 
national income on an equitable basis. 

The future of the pluralistic democracies therefore depends mainly on 
three factors: the restoration of government authority capable of settling 
the disputes between groups and enforcing the decisions necessary in the 
community’s joint interest, even when they are unpopular; an efficient 
economic administration, or, more generally, the elaboration of an intermediate 
system which will not result in making the economy static or paralysing it, 
but will preserve mobility, revive incentives and encourage workers and entre- 
preneuers to work harder and better ; lastly, the limitation of the influence of 
those who do not want to promote reconstruction in the present framework 
of society. 

These remarks obviously apply only to the continental democracies. 
Great Britain and the Anglo-Saxon countries are peculiar, in that propaganda 
for the classless society can scarcely influence them. Even at the beginning 
of the century Lenin complained that the British trade unions were so stupid 
that they were concerned to improve the workers’ position here and now instead 
of fulfilling the historic mission of the proletariat. Whether they are Socialist, 
as in England, or supporters of free enterprise, as in the United States, the 
Anglo-Saxon trade unions are what might be called “‘ revisionist ’’, in Marxist 
jargon used on the continent. They are willing to play the game which is 
characteristic of democracy or, in other words, to carry on the social struggle 
in accordance with the parliamentary rules of party competition. They wish 
to form part of the élite and not, in their turn, to monopolize power ; they are 
gradually breaking down the barriers between the classes by raising the standard 
of life, by co-operative management and an equalitarian educational system. 
In short, they are trying to improve the conditions of life and the opportunities 
of promotion for wage-earners and their representatives without seriously 
disturbing the framework of existing society. é 

On the economic field, the Anglo-Saxon evolution seems to me normal. 
The development of capitalist societies does not, as Marx believed, make it 
easier for the proletariat as such to become conscious of its identity, but in 
fact makes it more difficult, because wage-earners are becoming less and less 
a universal, and more and more a national type; because they are becoming 
less poor they are also becoming less homogeneous. This is true in all but 
exceptional circumstances, when an economic crisis brings poverty in its wake 
and offers an opportunity for the development of a universal, messianic 
ideology. The solidarity between the different groups of wage-earners is 
created by ideological and historical rather than economic or national factors. 
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It is not surprising, after all, that the catholic nations should be attracted 
by an ideology speaking of salvation from the existing State and the building 
of a future State to restore the unity of the temporal and spiritual realms. It 
is not an accident that philosophers who want to be more or less Marxist go 
back to the writings of the young Marx, in which the desire for revolution is 
expressed in the language of Hegelian dialectics, very far removed from the 
tone of economic and social determinism. The message which tells of the end 
of alienation may be raised again in the name of a spiritual desire instead of 
as the expression of a material necessity. This interpretation of Marxism, 
however, also becomes involved in contradictions, for if, in order to put an 
end to the alienation of the worker by the owner of the means of production, 
the worker is handed over body and soul to a bureaucratic élite, is he, in the 
last resort, set free or enslaved ? 


The time has come to sum up the results of these analyses, which have 
been both too short and too long. 

First of all, I hope I have shown you a method of analysis, combining 
familiar methods which are seldom used in conjunction: analysis of the 
economic structure, the social structure, the structure of the groups within 
the élite, and, it should be added, the structure of the constitutional system ; 
all these elements are of equal importance in any theory of sociology which 
wishes to understand society as a whole. 

Secondly, I hope I have convinced you that one of the most characteristic 
features of any society’s structure is the structure of the élite, that is, the 
relationship between the groups exercising power, the degree of unity or division 
between these groups, the system of recruiting the élite and the ease or difficulty 
of entering it. No doubt its constitutional system is characteristic of any 
society. The real nature of a constitutional system, however, can only be 
understood when the men who in fact operate the system are taken into 
account. The aristocratic parliaments of the nineteenth century were funda- 
mentally different from the popular parliaments of our own century, even 
when no point in the constitution has been altered. The parliaments elected 
by proportional representation on the continent, the battlefield on which 
communists and anti-communists carry on their wordy fight before they fight 
on another field, are profoundly unlike the British and American parliaments, 
in which the representatives of the various interests try to arrive at practicable 
compromises and observe the rules of the game. 

Thirdly, I hope I have shown you the significance of the classless society 
in history. The unified élite deriving from the proletariat offers to fulfill the 
office which should have been fulfilled by capitalism, in cases where a weak 
or degenerate élite fails to eliminate the surviving traces of feudalism and to 
provide its country with industrial equipment. It offers to carry out the task 
which sometimes seems beyond the strength of socialistic democracies in 
countries which have been rich and are to-day impoverished ; the adherents 
of the classless society would unhesitatingly impose all those measures which 
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democratic socialism is unwilling to impose—compulsory saving, investment, 
discipline, incentives—because they would have the material and moral means 
necessary: unlimited power in the State and an ideology to justify them. 

Thus, through many different channels, we come to a synthesis of Marxist 
ideas with those of Pareto. A society cannot be characterized only by the 
class which owns the means of production or by the psychological and social 
nature of the élite. The power and influence in the State of the industrial 
and financial leaders varies between different capitalistic countries with the 
constitutional machinery and the power of the political rulers. The distribu- 
tion of power changed radically in Germany between the time of the Kaiser’s 
Empire, the Weimar Republic and the Third Reich, even although the owners 
of the means of production remained in their places. Changes in the relative 
strength of the groups included in the élites are a typical sign of political and 
social evolution. The definition of the post-capitalist organization as the 
replacement of the owners of the means of production by the new class of 
managers, is inadequate, for the character of the society is entirely different 
if those managers come to power within a pluralistic society or if they do so 
through the seizure of power by a unified élite. The managers are one of the 
groups in any modern élite. They are never, as managers, the ruling group. 
In both capitalism and socialism there are, above the managers, mass leaders 
or politicians who fix the targets for the managers and hold the secret of 
securing obedience from the masses. 

Neither does the idea of an élite working by force or guile, or that of the 
substitution of an élite using force for an élite using guile represent reality in 
all its complexity. It is true that both the fascist and communist revolutions 
are a sign of the strengthening of the means of compulsion and the abandon- 
ment of slow and more subtle methods by which men are convinced, for the 
adoption of ruthless methods of policing and propaganda by which they are 
compelled. Pareto was therefore certainly right in his interpretation of one 
aspect of contemporary history, but when we say that an élite decays it is a 
fact more than an explanation. There are many ways by which élites may 
be renewed, transformed or disintegrated. A typical form of disintegration 
at the present day is paralysis due to internal strife. The democratic method 
of elections to parliament and free trade unions means that representatives of 
the mass of the people come to take part in the work of administration. This 
phenomenon, which is comparatively recent in history, gives a new meaning 
to the law of the succession of élites. It offers a hope that fortunate societies 
may succeed, renewing their élite gradually, without a revolutionary upheaval. 
It involves the danger to which unfortunate societies and nations who prefer 
ideology to wisdom fall victim, that there may be fatal conflicts which only 
the dictatorship of one group can succeed in overcoming. The substitution 
of one élite for another, which is an essential point in Pareto’s treatise, can be 
explained to a large extent by phenomena of economic and social change 
which Marxism has accustomed us to consider of primary importance. The 
Marxist type of revolution, involving the seizure of power by the party deriving 
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from the proletariat, can be fitted into both Pareto’s scheme and that of Marx, 
being, as it is, the victory of one élite and the elimination of the owners of the 
means of production. Those who see in it only the elimination of the capitalists 
and teach that a State in control of the whole economy will wither away, 
whereas in fact it grows stronger, and that a classless society knows no master, 
when in fact it has a single omnipotent master, are deliberately trying to 
mystify the people. But those who see only the substitution of one master 
for another and forget that the disappearance of the private owners of the 
means of production involves a far-reaching change in the social a 
and the hierarchy of men and values, also try to mystify. 

I told you at the beginning that sociology helps us to know What is at 
stake in political struggles but never provides us with a judgment. I am afraid 
that my own convictions may have become apparent. I should merely like 
to add that the choice cannot be decided by the mere analysis of the social 
machinery which I have tried in this study. A single factor never decides 
the whole nature of society, but the consequences of the fact that an élite is 
united or divided, and of the question whether the rulers of the State also 
control the economy or not, and whether the hierarchy is based on technical 
skill, a single party or numerous groups, are tremendous. 

A classless society may be efficient and imposing, it may give millions of 
men, who feel sure that they are building the future, joy and pride and even 
the feeling of fulfilling themselves in their activity, which may be called a | 
sense of freedom. Such a society breeds soldiers, workers, devotees, but I 
am afraid it may stifle the individual man, responsible to his conscience and 
master of his own fate. Leaving out of account this argument, which is above 
politics, the theory of divided and united élites brings us back to the old idea 
that freedom depends on a system of checks and balances. That theory must, 
however, be transferred from the constitutional organization to society as a 
whole. A unified élite means the end of freedom. But when the groups of the 
élite are not only distinct but become a disunity, it means the end of the State. 
Freedom survives in those intermediate regions, which are continually threat- 
ened when there is moral unity of the élite, where men and groups preserve 
the secret of single and eternal wisdom and have learnt how to combine 
autonomy with co-operation. 





Some Demographic Aspects of White 
Supremacy in South Africa 
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6k: DEMOGRAPHIC characteristics of black and white in South 
Africa and the patterns of white supremacy are interrelated. Change 
in these demographic characteristics implies modification of white 
supremacy. 

The basic demographic factor is the preponderance of the subject Native 
group, with its assumed rapid rate of increase. In each successive census the 
numerical relations of the races, their proportions and rates of increase, are 
analysed. The significance of this factor for the ruling European group was 
expressed by the Director of the 1921 Census as follows: 


One of the most vital questions to be faced in South Africa is whether the white 
population numerically and otherwise is to hold its own. Distinguished authorities 
have given a negative reply to the question, and it is clear that the answer, if certainty 
is possible, can only be secured from the recurring censuses. The facts disclosed 
in this relation merit the closest and most critical examination on the part of those 
concerned with the development and destiny of the Union.? 


Table I gives the census population figures and rates of increase for the 
different racial groups since 1904, and Table II the changing racial composition 
of the Union population in percentages. It is clear from Table II that the 
racial composition of the Union has altered very little over a period of 40 years : 
the proportion of Europeans fell from 21-6 per cent in 1904 to 20-8 per cent in 
1946, while the Native percentage increased from 67-4 to 68-5 per cent. But 
the disparity in numbers has widened, from under 2} million in 1904 to almost 
54 million in 1946. 

The census enumeration, however, is not a reliable guide as to increase 
in the Native population. The director of the 1936 Census reported that at 
each successive census enumeration of Natives was more complete and a greater 
proportion was brought into the census net.* There is a continuous flow of 


1 Census of the Union of South _— rg2r, U.G. No. 15, 1923, vol. I, 
frica, 
I 


p. vi. 
* Census of the Union of South 1936, U.G. No. 21, 1938, vol. I, p. vii. 
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population between the reserves, European farms and the towns, and of 
unspecified numbers of illegal immigrants from territories outside the Union. 
Enforcement of the discriminatory laws designed to control the free movement 
of Natives, and of tax payments, develops in large numbers the practice of 
avoiding contact with officials.1 The available data are moreover inadequate 
in other respects. Registration of vital statistics is fragmentary. Under the 


TaBLe I 
INCREASE IN POPULATION, 1904-46 
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TaBLe II 
PROPORTIONS OF EACH RacE TO TOTAL POPULATION, 1904-46 





ee sate, Total 
European Native Coloured Asiatic Non-European 


‘ % % % % % 

1904 21-6 67°4 8-6 2°4 78°4 
IgII 21°4 67°3 8-8 2°5 786 
1921 219 67:8 79 2°4 78:1 
1936 20:9 68-8 8-0 273 791 
1946 20°8 68:5 4 8-2 25 79°2 























Sources, Tables I and II: Year Book of the Union of South Africa, Pretoria, The Government 
Printer, 1947, chap. XXV, p. 3, and Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, July 1947, p. 28. Population 
figures for the Native population in 1946 are provisional. 


Births, Marriages and Deaths Registration Act (No. 17 of 1923), registration 
is compulsory for Natives only in the urban areas, some of which have, however, 
been exempted from this provision of the Act. There tends to be a more 
complete record of deaths than of births, as women frequently return to their 
rural homes to bear their children. In rural areas, and that is for the great 


1 Some indication of the range of error which may occur is perhaps given by the estimate 
of the Peri-Urban Areas Health Board, “‘ that eithongk the official 1946 census disclose a 
non-European population of some 60,000 in the areas surrounding Pretoria, the actual figure is 
nearer to 100,000 ’’.—Foundation, September 1948, p. 4. 
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majority of the Native population, registration is voluntary.1 Estimation of 
age among groups who do not record birth dates is an exceedingly complex 
matter, dependent upon knowledge of the tribal history and social structure, 
and the availability of informants ; it can only be reliable within relatively 
wide class intervals. 

Yet, notwithstanding this lack of reliable data for calculating population 
trends, the assumed greater rate of increase of the Native population is firmly 
embedded in the folklore of white South Africa. On the basis of the 1936 
calculations of a Native rate of increase of 2-29 per cent per annum as against 
the European rate of 1-86 per cent, projections were made to the year 2,000 
to demonstrate that the white population, already less than a third of the 
Native population, would be entirely swamped. These projections were not 
determined by scientific criteria; the demographic niceties of population 
distribution, of age and sex composition, of fertility, morbidity and mortality 
are irrelevant to a public convinced that the census figures speak eloquently 
enough for themselves. Nevertheless, the basic fact remains that the ruling 
group is outnumbered by the Natives in a ratio of more than 3 tor. Domina- 
tion depends on the ability to control the numerical relations of the groups and 
to discount the power of numbers by the monopoly of wealth, of government, 
and of weapons. The demographic patterns of the Natives are an expression 
not only of the distinctive features of their traditional way of life, but also 
of the structure of domination. 


DISTRIBUTION 


The geographic distribution of the Native population, and hence its 
pattern of life in the different areas, is determined by a complex of factors 
which may be grouped under the following headings: the movement from 
areas of high population pressure to areas of economic opportunity ; the labour 
requirements of competing white employers; and the deliberate policies of 
white South Africa. 

The main impetus to internal migration: was provided by the limitation 
of land for Native settlement. The reserved Native areas (including land 
purchases authorized but not yet completed) are about 12-4 per cent of the 
total area of South Africa; that is to say, the Natives, originaliy a pastoral 
and agricultural people, and comprising in 1946 over 68 per cent of the Union 
population, are excluded from rights of ownership to most of the available 
land. Despite migration from the reserves, the population increased from 
some 2:3 millions in 1916 to 3 millions in 1936, the average density rising from 
50-3 per square mile to 57:2.2_ The deterioration of the land as a result of 
overcrowding, of primitive techniques of agriculture, of the breeding of cattle 


1In Natal, compulsory registration of all Native births and deaths was introduced for a 
period throughout the entire province and a fee of 6d. or 1s. per registration was paid to specially 
appointed Native staff. ‘‘ Investigation showed an appreciable increase in the number of regis- 
trations when the collector’s financial resources ran low.”—The Native Reserves and Their Place 
in the Economy of the Union of South Africa, U.G. No. 32, 1946, p. 31. 

8 ibid., Po The figures for 1916 are estimates ; those for 1936 are taken from the census of 
that year. apparent increase in population may be the result of more complete enumeration. 
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as possessions in their own right ; the driving forces of taxes, of new needs, 
and of the desire for adventure further stimulate migration from the reserves. 
A continuous stream of migrants pours into the cities—some in search of 
permanent homes, but the large majority for an indefinite period—to earn 
money for taxes and to supplement the produce of their fields. Many are 
landless and have no supplementary source of income for their families in the 
reserves. Most migrants are adult males, and the effect of this migration is 
to disturb the balance between the sexes and to leave the care of the fields to 
the women and children, thus further reducing productivity. The Social and 
Economic Planning Council gave estimates for 1936, which showed a ratio of 
male to female absentees from the reserves of approximately 8 to 1—over half 
the male population (53-9 per cent) in the age group 18-54 being absent— 
and a sex ratio of 63-2 ! for the group 21 years and over. The movement from 
the reserves is essentially a movement of able-bodied males from areas of high 
population pressure to areas of occupational opportunity. 

The destination of these migrants is influenced by the competition of three 
main groups of European employers. There is first the group of mines, paying 
about £4 a month, and providing compound accommodation, food and 
various facilities. Their interest is in a migrant labourer, subsidized by his 
holding in the reserves. Successfully competing with the mines are the grow- 
ing industries, whose interests are promoted by a relatively stable and more 
efficient labouring class. This group pays higher wages, but does not usually | 
provide board and lodging, which the worker must find from his own earnings. 
Unable to compete effectively with either mines or industry are the European 
farmers, offering generally less attractive inducements to the Native worker ; 
hence the movement to establish gaols in rural areas. 

The picture of the reserves is of an economy without men, while the 
converse is true of urban areas. The Native urban sex ratio was 418-6 in 
IQII, 298-5 in 1921, 219-9 in 1936 and 179-4 in 1946. Seventy-five per cent 
of urban male Natives in 1936 fell in the 15-44 age group, as compared with 
37 per cent of the rural Natives.2 Notwithstanding the increasing proportion 
of women in the urban population, which is indicative of a more settled popula- 
tion, most of the large towns are still areas of superabundant masculinity, of 
family disorganization and of promiscuity reflected in high venereal disease . 
rates. Relations with the reserve territories are, however, so intimate as to 
ensure a tendency towards the equalization of these rates. Thus the estimates 
of the incidence of these diseases is about 25-30 per cent among urban Natives, 
while surveys suggest that the rural figures are not very different.® 

Table III shows the trend of urbanization in the Union. In rorr, there 
were 508,142 Natives in urban areas: the corresponding provisional figure for 
1946 is 1,794,212, that is to say the urban group has more than trebled. Never- 
theless, about three-quarters of the Native population is still rural, while the 
white population is essentially urban. ' 


1Ibid., p. 45. *Ibid., p. 46. 
* Report of the National Health Services Commission, U.G. No. 30, 1944, Pp. 96. 
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Government control of this process of urbanization is influenced by pressure 
from the different employer groups and by segregation policies. Legal pro- 
cedures restricting freedom of movement of the Native population are used 
to guide migrants to the areas where their labour is needed, and to evacuate 
them from the towns when they are considered redundant to labour needs. 
For many years the fiction was maintained that there were no urban Natives ; 
they were assumed to be temporary migrants, with homes in the reserves. 
As a result the provision of housing and social services falls below the minimum 
needs of the growing urban population, and there is a situation of crisis in 
many industrial towns. 


TaBte III 
URBANIZATION—NATIVE AND EUROPEAN, 1911-46 





Urban Rural 
Census 
Year 





Native European Native European 








% % % % 
19II 12°82 51°70 87-18 48°30 
1921 12°50 55°78 87-50 44°22 
1936 17°31 65°24 82-69 34°76 
1946 22-99 72°50 77°01 27°50 

















Sources: Census of the Union of South Africa, 1911, U.G. No. 32, 1912, vol. I, p. 25; Report 
of the Native Laws Commission, U.G. No. 28, 1948, p. 7, and Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 
November 1947, p. 26. 


The needs and policies of the Europeans in large measure determine the 
distribution of the Native population. Limitation of land and the imposition 
of a money tax stimulate migration from the reserves, while competing pressure 
groups of white einployers influence the direction of this migration. Deliberate 
Government opposition to the process of urbanization accentuates the distortion 
of the sex distribution of the Native population, thus promoting promiscuity 
and family disorganization with their possible consequences in lowered fertility. 


MORBIDITY AND MORTALITY PATTERNS 


Similarly, white domination is an important determinant of the morbidity 
and mortality patterns of Native and European, though other elements, apart 
from the contact situation, enter into these patterns. Each brings to the 
contact situation a way of life in which is crystallized the experience of the 
group, habits conducive or inimical to health. Thus the culture complex 
which manifests itself in venereal disease was not indigenous to the Native: 
there must have been a borrowing of traits. Conversely, the traditional 
patterns of child-rearing among the Natives, still practised in many parts of 
South Africa, suggest high infant mortality rates prior to contact with the 
European. It would be impossible to select a zero point of initial race contact 
and reconstruct a picture of health and disease at that time: nor would such 
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an investigation serve any purpose. The question as to whether responsibility 
for the present high mortality rates among the Natives rests with the European 
is entirely academic. The real issue is that to-day white supremacy and the 
differential distribution of disease and death are closely associated, and that 
improved health for the Native implies a change in the relations between the 
oups. : 
4 The National Health Services Commission selected the infant mortality 
rate ‘‘ as a useful index of the public health state of the community because 
a large proportion of infantile deaths are preventable’’, and quoted the 
Secretary for Public Health as stating that although the lower infantile 
mortality rate for Europeans (47-52 in 1942) “‘is a matter for satisfaction, 
there is still much scope for improvement ’’.! For the Native population only 
estimates were available: ‘‘. . . the consensus of opinion among medical 
officers of health, and the evidence of several surveys is that the Native infant 
mortality rate is not less than 150 (infant deaths per 1,000 live births) any- 
where and in some areas is as high as 600 or 700.’’* In so far as infant 
mortality is an index of the public health state of a community, there is a 
wide gap between the groups, and one of the factors in this differential public 
health state is the distribution of the health services. These “‘ are NoT available 
to all sections of the people of the Union of South Africa—they are distributed 
mainly among the wealthier sections who, on account of their economic 
potentialities should need them least ; and are but poorly supplied to the 
under-privileged sections who require them most’’. The Health Centre © 
programme of the Government was designed to provide health services for 
these under-privileged groups: only a small fraction of its programme has 
as yet been implemented. . 

Indices of environmental conditions are provided by the distribution 
of a number of diseases. The morbidity rate for typhoid fever, which “is 
generally regarded as the most sensitive single index obtainable with regard 
to the standard of environmental hygiene’’,‘ fell among Europeans from 
150°4 per 100,000 in 1922 to 42°5 in 1942. Its incidence among Natives is not 
known, but Dr. E. H. Cluver, formerly Secretary for Public Health, estimated 
that 2 per cent of Natives are carriers, which is indicative of a very high 
incidence rate, as only a fraction of persons infected become carriers.’ Of 
typhus, a further disease of insanitation, the National Health Services Com- 
mission wrote that ‘‘its prevalence and increase in the Native Territories is 
as much an indictment of economic and education policy, as of health measures 
in that area’’.® 

The environmental conditions vary in the different areas of Native settle- 
ment. In the reserves, 


the average Native hut is poorly constructed and poorly ventilated, it has no outlet 
for smoke, and is usually damp, dirty and infested with vermin and rodents, .. . 


1Tbid., p. 94. rye Pp. 95- ® Ibid., p. roo. 


*Ibid., p. 95. * Ibid., p. 96. 
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Whether overcrowding is common or not is difficult to determine, but shortage of 
building materials is likely to make it serious in some areas. 

Instances also occur where Natives cut down the number of huts by m 
more of the unmarried members of the family sleep in each in order to reduce hut 
tax. In this way a valuable custom, calculated to mitigate the spread of disease 
by the prevention of over-crowding, is lost . . . Not only is a considerable amount 
of time wasted by womenfolk in collecting water (and wood), but the task must 
impose a considerable strain and have a detrimental effect on health, particularly 
where the women are malnourished, pregnant, old or ill. In addition, the water 
is frequently polluted and impure.’ 


Housing for Native workers on European owned farms often follows the reserve 
pattern of a wattle framework, daubed with earth. In the towns, there are 
the compounds or male barracks ; rooms for domestic servants in the back- 
yards of their employer’s homes ; urban locations or segregated sub-economic 
housing areas established by local authorities ; peri-urban settlements on the 
outskirts of towns; slum rooming in European areas; and finally illegal 
housing makeshifts such as the shanty towns which have been a product of 
inadequate housing. The peri-urban centres are described in a report by the 
South African Institute of Race Relations as “‘ desolate settlements character- 
ized as much by their poverty as are the adjacent great cities by their wealth 
and prosperity’’.2. With reference to the urban locations, 


insanitation is undoubtedly the principal factor making for ill-health. ... The 
outstanding insanitary features of the majority of the locations are bad housing, 
inadequate water supplies, insufficient or unhygienic latrine accommodation and 
unsatisfactory arrangements for the disposal of domestic wastes and for public 
cleansing generally.* 


Conditions of overcrowding, of malnutrition, and of physical effort, 
associated with the urbanization of the Native population, are reflected in the 
incidence of tuberculosis. The findings of the Natal Survey of 1938 were that 
in rural areas where there was almost no overcrowding, where the diet was 
adequate in only some 20 per cent of those examined, but where there was 
practically no sustained effort, the infection rate was 40-50 per cent and the 
number of active cases 0-25 per cent. Increasingly in mission, peri-urban and 
urban areas, as overcrowding became more marked, as more sustained physical 
effort was called for, and as diet deteriorated, there was a higher rate of 
incidence. In urban areas, the infection rate rose to 80 per cent and actual 
cases to 2 per cent. Dr. B. A. Dormer, Chief Tuberculosis Officer for the 
Union, comments that the social system of South Africa 


is responsible for a death-rate from tuberculosis of g00 per 100,000 industrial Natives 
in South Africa to-day—perhaps the HIGHEST rate in the world. ... The death- 
rate in Europeans is 32 per 100,000 ; one of the LOWEST in the world, not due to any 


1 The Native Reserves, 5 the i 

2 Survey of Urban and or ‘hes ‘ae Relations, 1947, XIV. 

8 Report of the Interdepartmenial Commitee on the Social, Health and ‘Seenemis Coniiiiens 
of Urban Natives, G.P.—S. 3826, 1942/3, p 

“Peter Allen, Foundation, September bb p. 11. 
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efforts of control, but because ANY who are well-fed vil housed aus not 
overworked physically have a low death rate from this disease.* 

Direct evidence of the extent of malnutrition among Native schoolchildren 
was secured by the Union Government in its Bantu Nutrition Survey of 1938. 
Obvious signs of ill health and/or malnutrition were present in 42-97 per cent 
to 90°43 per cent of Native schoolchildren surveyed in selected urban and rural 
areas. ‘‘ The perfectly healthy child was a rare sight, while the majority of 
children had definite clinical evidence of ill-health.’’ * Dr. le Riche found that 
Native boys and girls are significantly lighter, shorter and smaller than Euro- 
pean children of the same age, and concluded that environmental factors such 
as nutrition and preventable disease are at least as important as hereditary 
factors in deciding the size of children. Subsequent to this investigation, 
a school-feeding scheme was established, the sum of 2d. per child per school 
day being allocated for Natives ; for the better nourished European child the 
sum of 6d. is available from Government and Province. In 1949, the present 
Government announced that it intended to discontinue Native school-feeding 
entirely, but subsequently decided to reduce the daily allowance by 40 per cent. 
European school-feeding has not been challenged. Whatever the rationaliza- 
tions in which policy is cloaked, the basic factors in this discriminatory handling 
of school-feeding are the political impotence of the Native population and the 
attitudes of white supremacy. 

The general poverty of the Native population is documented not only by 
the incidence of malnutrition and diseases of the social environment, but in — 
the reports of Government Commissions which investigated the gap between 
earnings and minimum needs. Evidence before the Witwatersrand Mine 
Natives’ Wages Commission (1943) established the inadequacy of the cash and 
subsistence returns of family holdings in the reserves, even when supplemented 
by the migratory labour of the head of the family. At the same time, in the 
main industrial area of the Union, a Commission appointed to inquire into 
the operation of bus services for non-Europeans found that the vast bulk of 
Native workers live below the Poverty Datum line and cannot afford to pay 
anything more in any direction, except by reducing still further their hunger 
diet.® 

The Social Security Committee gave the following estimates of the average 
annual income per person in I94I-2: 

£ 


Europeans. : . 125 
Coloureds . ‘ . 25 


Natives . ‘ ; 2 ogee 


“A Case of Tuberculosis’, Foundation, March 1949, p. 1 
of the National Health Services Commission, p. 97- "Petia echeekhihisen would 
ce ae ee ieee ae school-going age were 
attending school. 
* The Native Reserves, p. 29. peg she 
5 U.G. No. 21, 1944, pp. 17-20 and p. 56. SUG. o. 31, lott Ppp. 19-21. 
7U.G. No. 14, 1944, P- 5: The estimate for Natives excludes for the most part the value 
of housing, fuel and wa’ 
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The crude death-rates for European and Coloureds were respectively 9-35 
and 24°81. Native death rates are not generally available, but the Inter- 
departmental Committee on the social, health and economic conditions of 
urban Natives (1941) estimated the urban death-rates as ‘‘ somewhere about 
three or four times as great as those for Europeans living in the same towns ”’.1 
The adage, ‘‘ Disease knows no colour bar’’, is misleading. Morbidity and 
mortality statistics are related to the patterns of life of the different racial 
groups. These patterns are in a substantial measure determined by colour, 
which is a primary criterion in the definition of economic and other social 
rights and obligations in South Africa. An essential factor, therefore, in 
morbidity and mortality is colour: disease follows the patterns of social 
differentiation in its sensitivity to degrees of pigmentation. 


THE PRESERVATION OF ‘‘ WHITE CIVILIZATION ”’ 


This is a very real mission for white South Africans. The Union is con- 
ceived as an oasis in a great black desert and it is not generally recognized 
that there are other centres in the world, where ‘“ white civilization ’” exists. 
The United States, Europe, the British dominions of Canada, New Zealand 
and Australia, are remote from this problem of the maintenance of ‘‘ white 
civilization’’. That it is a rationalization clothing in mystic terms more 
mundane interests does not affect its power to motivate white South Africa. 

The census provides sufficient documentation of “‘the black menace ’’. 
Yet even though there is no scientific basis for the assumption that the Native 
population is in fact increasing at a greater rate than the European, the 
distinctive demographic patterns of the two groups suggest a greater potential 
increase among the Natives. While white families are limiting the number of 
their children, fertility is socially esteemed among the great majority of the 
Natives, and there is little likelihood, for many years to come, of effective 
birth control among them. The European birth-rate declined from 32-2 in 
Ig1I to 25-18 in 1942, while for the Native the rate is probably well over 40 
to judge from various surveys which have been made.* Differences in fertility 
and mortality are reflected in the age composition of the groups, though the 
census figures for the Native population may be grossly inaccurate. In 1936, 
the median age of the white population was 24-9 as compared with a Native 
median age of 19°5,3 while 20-78 per cent of white women were past the 
reproductive age as compared with 14-99 per cent of Native women.‘ 

Maintenance of the present racial proportions might be secured through 
large-scale immigration of whites, but the political parties view immigration 
in terms of possible supporters in their struggle for power and disagree as to 
what constitutes a desirable ethnic background for immigration. Meanwhile 


1G.P.—S. 3826, 1942/3, p. 8. With reference to the death-rates of non-Europeans as a 
whole, the National Health Services Commission estimated them to be rarely less and often more 
than twice as high as the European. Op. cit., p. 94. 

2 Report of the National Health Services Commission, op. cit., pp. 93-4. 

*H. Sonnabend, ‘‘ Population”’, in Ellen Hellman (ed.), Handbook on Race Relations in 
South — Cape Town, Oxford University Press, 1949, p. 19. 

id., p. 17. 
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the potentialincrease of the Native population is restrained by social differentia- 
tion, which defines its way of life and in consequence its less favourable patterns 
of morbidity and mortality. 

Efforts which have the effect of reducing the morbidity and mortality 
rates of the Natives would unleash their reproductive capacity, and increase 
the difficulties of maintaining “‘ white civilization ’’ in South Africa. But a 
prerequisite to this demographic revolution is a radical redistribution of the 
wealth of South Africa. The promotion of Native health implies a considerable 
investment in the curative, preventive and educational services. To reduce 
the pressure of reserve population on its limited territorial resources and to 
establish a stable peasantry with a balanced sex ratio, more land is required ; 
the inadequate subsistence level can only be raised by improving agricultural 
techniques and by a policy of partial industrialization ; but the result of 
improved standards of living in the reserves will be the loss to the goldmining 
industry and other employers of an important source of subsidized labour. 
Similarly in the towns, recognition of the existence of an urban Native popula- 
tion is essential ; a vast housing programme is necessary and wage rates must 
be raised at least to the level of subsistence needs. Better living conditions 
will have to be provided by European farmers who are sufficiently burdened 
with inefficient agricultural techniques and from whom the present Government 
derives its staunchest support. All these steps involve a redistribution of the 
national resources and income of South Africa, han which could only come 
about with changes in the social structure. 


A social and economic revolution with radical eee in the relations of 
black and white must precede the Native demographic revolution, which in. 
itself would render the maintenance of white domination impossible. 
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The Trend of National Intelligence 
(Review Article) 
CYRIL BURT 


THE GENERAL PROBLEM 


URING THE last few years there has been much discussion, both in lay 

and in scientific journals, of the alleged decline of national intelligence. 

The problem is by no means new; and the revival of interest seems 
due partly to the fresh and extensive data secured by the testing of recruits 
for the forces during the war, and still more perhaps to the work of the Royal 
Commission on Population. Of the numerous publications dealing with the 
subject, the most recent and the most suggestive is the Report just issued 
by the Scottish Council for Research in Education, describing a psychological 
survey of schoolchildren in Scotland.* 

In the general Press the critical notices and the correspondence evoked 
by this and other contributions have revealed some confusion about the 
questions involved. Many writers who are interested in the social implications 
have supposed that psychologists have been in some way seeking to defend the 
supposed superiority of the so-called “ upper classes’; others have objected 
that the doctrine of mental inequality stands in flagrant contradiction with 
the fundamental principles of democracy. The facts reported, if they really 
are facts, would undoubtedly have an important bearing on political and 
economic issues. Nevertheless, it is a little unfortunate that the earliest 
investigators were, not unnaturally, more interested in the sociological conse- 
quences of their conclusions than in the scientific evidence on which those 
conclusions were based. 

The psychologist, as a psychologist, is concerned solely with the factual 
problem. But, in order to disentangle the various questions that have been 
raised, it will be helpful first of all to attempt a short historical review of the 


1 The Scottish Council for Research in Education, The Trend of Sestties Regn oreag, Univer- 
sity of London Press, 1949. The chief results were summarized by Sir Godfrey Thomson 
(Chairman of the Mental Survey Committee) in The Times of 17 Movenber 1948. 
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more important contributions, with particular attention to the way in which 
the original inquiries arose. 


EARLIER RESEARCHES 


Even in this country the idea of applying scientific ae. to the study 
of social problems is far older than is commonly supposed. In its early days, 
the Royal Society, and the members of the “Invisible Colledge’’ which 
preceded it, were interested in social science no less than in physical. Their 
discussions, we are told, were concerned quite as much with the “‘ politicall 
arithmetick ’’ of Petty and his friends, as with the ‘‘ mechanicks, astronomy 
anatomy, magnetism, chymical inquiries’’ of Newton, Harvey and Boyle. 
Yet the remarkable advances made in the material sciences left the social 
sciences far behind. The only studies that continued to deal with man himself 
were loosely grouped together as ‘‘ medical sciences’’, By the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, most scientists had come to agree with Jevons 
rather than with Mill, and had concluded that ‘‘ the characters of nations, 
classes, and persons’’ cannot be made the subject of a “truly scientific 
inquiry’’.2. To-day, however, I imagine, few would deny that if civiliza- 
tion is to continue its progress, indeed if it is to survive at all, strictly scientific 
methods must be applied to social and psychological problems as well as to 
those of the material world. And, although during recent years medical 
writers have begun to write voluminously on the need for ‘‘ social medicine ’’ 
and on the kind of ‘‘ psychotherapy ’’ required by a “‘ sick society ’’, I fancy 
there is a growing feeling that the problems of social psychology deserve and 
demand a scientific study in their own right, and can only be investigated 
effectively by those who have been trained specifically in sociological and 
psychological methods. 

The first to demonstrate, not only the importance, but also the possibility, 
of ‘‘ dealing with the mental characteristics both of individuals and of nations ’’ 
was Sir Francis Galton. His interest centred chiefly in ‘‘ the problems of racial 
degeneration and betterment, more particularly as a result of changes in the 
fertility of the bearers of desirable qualities ’’, or, as he later called it, in ‘‘ the 
scientific study of eugenics’’.? Such a study, he maintained, should consist 
not of ‘‘ armchair deductions’’, but be based on “‘a rigorous inquiry into 
mental inheritance, methods of mental assessment, and the like, pursued by 
means of methodical observation, experiment, and an adequate mathematico- 
statistical treatment of the facts obtained ’’. 

Since among modern civilized nations a general decline in fertility appears 
to have started first in France,‘ it is not surprising that the earliest systematic 
studies of the birth-rate began in that country. Influenced “‘ partly by the 


oe gi T., History of the Royal S 


ociety, I 
2 Cf S. Jevons, Principles of ew ang ed., aE Pp. 733, and, for the opposite view, 
J. S. Mill, A System of Logic, 1856, Bk. 
‘ Hereditary Talent and Genius ”’, Mécmiiias* s Magazine, 1865. 
“Cf. R. R. Kuczynski, ‘‘ The International Decline of Pentility "= ap. L. Hogben, Political 
Arithmetic: A Symposium of Population Studies, 1938, pp. 47 f. 
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speculations of M. Malthus of England and partly by the methods devised by 
M. Quetelet of Belgium ’’, Bertillon, over fifty years ago, sought to estimate 
the number of births per annum for every thousand women between the ages 
of 15 and 50, living in different social quarters of London, Paris, Berlin 
and Vienna. Each city was divided into districts of six types, ranging from 
the poorest to the very rich. The figures demonstrated that, in Paris and 
Berlin, the birth-rate in “‘ very poor quarters ’’ was more than three times the 
birth-rate in ‘‘ very rich quarters’’; in London it was more than twice as 
large. A few years later, at Karl Pearson’s suggestion, David Heron carried 
out a more intensive study of conditions in the different metropolitan boroughs 
of London. He found that the birth-rate correlated significantly, not only with 
the degree of poverty, but also with type of occupation, being “‘ highest in 
those areas where unskilled labour was most frequent’’. A yet more com- 
prehensive study was undertaken by Newsholme and Stevenson, who intro- 
duced certain corrections into the figures for the birth-rate, and were led to a 
more reserved statement of the facts and their apparent causes.* 

The proper inferences to be drawn from such figures became a matter 
of some controversy. There was much disagreement as to whether the 
differential birth-rate was a good thing or a bad, or, indeed, whether it had 
any social importance whatever. Biologists for the most part were inclined 
to argue that the decrease in fertility was ‘‘ Nature’s way of eliminating stocks 
that had become effete’’. Galton and the early eugenists, on the other hand, 
contended that ‘‘ if birth control is spreading most rapidly among the more 
successful members of society, then we must be gradually losing the very 
type of stock which in the past has been responsible for our national efficiency ”’. 
Newsholme himself, reviewing the data in a later survey, noted that the facts 
as quoted ‘‘ had given rise to many Cassandra-like utterances’’; but con- 
cluded that, since nothing had been actually established as regards the alleged 
mental or moral consequences, such pessimistic deductions could be safely 
discounted. 

No direct or systematic attack on the’ peyehebngiond issues was made, 
or indeed could be made, until Galton’s quantitative devices for analysing and 
assessing measurable mental characteristics had been more fully developed. 
Of this Galton himself was fully aware. In one of the earliest of his books,’ 
he drew a sharp distinction between what he called “‘ general ability ’’ (or 
“* general intellectual power ’’) and “‘ special aptitudes ’’ (or ‘‘ special powers ”’). 
** General ability ’’, he believed, could certainly be shown to be inborn and 
hereditary; and, without denying the influence of more specialized capacities, 
he maintained that the differing achievements both of individuals and of 

1 A. Newsholme and T. H. C. Stevenson, ‘‘ The Decline of Human Fertility in the United 
Kingdom”, J. Roy. Stat. Soc., vol. LXIX, 1906, pp. 34-87. The paper which immediately 
follows this, Uany Yule on ‘“‘ Changes in Marriage- and Birth-Rates ”’, and the joint dis- 
cussion on bo papers, should also be noted. The most striking picture of the trends in the 
different occupational groups about this period is given by the diagram showing the standardized 
total fertility for the years 1851 to 1911, which was published by the Registrar-General in the 


P' 
Census of England and Wales, 1911, vol. XIII, p. xciii, Fig. 16. 
® Hereditary Genius, 1869, pp. 23 f. 
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nations were due primarily to differences in this more fundamental factor. 
Accordingly he considered it to be of ‘‘ the utmost, if not the foremost, civic 
importance ’’. He therefore set himself first to devise more objective methods 
of assessing it, in place of the impressionistic and subjective methods adopted 
hitherto, and then to plan co-operative surveys with a view to ascertaining 
its frequency-distribution among the population as a whole.! 

In 1905 * a committee of the anthropological section of the British Associa- 
tion, with Galton as its original chairman, drew up a scheme for a compre- 
hensive survey, and a sub-committee was formed to consider the inclusion of 
psychological measurements. Of this McDougall was Chairman; and he 
naturally set his own research-students—Mr. J. C. Flugel, Mr. H. B. English 
and myself—to work on constructing and standardizing suitable tests.* It 
will be noted that the original purpose for which intelligence tests were 
elaborated was not (as is popularly supposed) to assist teachers and school 
doctors to detect the mentally deficient, but to provide more objective pro- 
cedures for what was called “‘ a sociological survey of the nation’s man power.”’ 

Nevertheless, it was clear that the results of such surveys would have 
an important bearing on educational practice. After the introduction of 
compulsory education, it soon became obvious to observant teachers and 
inspectors that a pupil’s progress at school did not depend solely on the 
efficiency of the teaching or on the industry or laziness of the child himself. 
School medical officers commonly diagnosed mental deficiency by physical — 
criteria (small skull, developmental defects, anatomical ‘‘ stigmata’’ and the 
like) ; and held that the more severe cases might be benefited by a surgical 
operation and that the milder cases might be improved by temporary removal 
to a special school. Gradually, however, the belief prevailed that certain 

1 Cf. J. McK. Cattell, “‘ Mental Tests and Measurements ”, Mind, vol XV. 38 1890 ated 373-80, 
with an appendix by Galton. This article, and those that followed by fellow 
workers, appear to have led Stern mrt ye ne 
(Differentielle Psychologie, 1911, p.% 
and certain particular tests in See tae Bacon 


‘acuity . Sophi , a 

(one of the best-known London headmistresses of her day) described & detail the application of 
Galton’s methods to schoolchildren in a paper on ‘‘ Experiments in Testing Schoolchildren ”’, 
J. Anthrop. Inst., vol. XV, 1886, <A wo 

? Surveys, confined chiefly to Cine Ceatittirtatics: pon be se Assen been carried out between 
1877 and 1884. In 1907, as a result of a resolution by the Sections of Anthropology and 
Education, a minute was issued by the Board of tion recommending ‘‘ anthropometric 
observations ” of children in schools ; and this considerably facilitated our requests to make 
trial: eiapesteneniedes edoals: Liverpool and elsewhere. In 1911 a committee of the Education 
Section, with Professor J. A. Green and myself as j joint secretaries, eet See 
financial grant) to undertake investigations on Mental and Physical Factors in Education ” 
00 I en ee eee wrong oe i sitio 

it report these investigations was iven ina peper on “ Experimen 

of rr tee bieeen ot , Brit. yg ps vol. Ti, Ape 94-177. The main vanes 
was that ‘ common entering into all ive processes was depen on 
hereditary or innate constitution, anes Dent (fen, Sent Sin at nate Woes Sento nt oft intellectual 
processes (not, as Galton and others had believed, tests of simple processes, sensory dis- 
crimination). 

* In his evidence before the Royal Commission of 1904, Dr. Eichholz (H.M. Inspector of 
Special Snags Pps. Wat hepwete: 4° Onn Saar cent of the pupils diagnosed as feeble- 
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children were ‘‘ born suffering from an inborn, all-round, irremediable dullness, 
just as others appear to be exceptionally bright and able’’. 

In London almost equal concern was expressed by certain members of 
the County Council over the distribution of scholarships ; in some electoral 
divisions, such as Southwark, N., the number awarded was as low as 0-5 per 
1,000 children ; in others, such as Lewisham, E., the proportion was forty 
times as large. In 1912 a memorandum from the Education Officer reported 
that the methods adopted by the school medical officers failed to distinguish 
between ‘“‘ irremediable cases of deficiency and those who were merely educa- 
tionally backward, though capable of normal progress’’, and that “‘ the 
transference of the latter type of case to special schools for the mentally 
‘deficient had not only aroused serious protests from parents and teachers, 
but also involved an unwarrantable increase in expenditure’’. At the same 
time, it was alleged, “‘ many cases of mental deficiency are missed and left 
in the ordinary schools’’. It further touched on the problem of scholarship 
examinations; and concluded by recommending the appointment of a 
psychologist (who should be a member of the Education Officer’s Department, 
not of the Department of the Medical Officer of Health), for an experimental 
period of three years, to undertake (among other duties) ‘‘ surveys of the 
school population, with special reference to the ascertainment of the number 
of subnormal and other children requiring special administrative provision ’’.1 

Accordingly, in 1913 the London County Council proceeded to appoint a 
School Psychologist, with the status of a special inspector of schools. This 
was in fact the first appointment of its kind in the world. His duties were, 
not merely to make individual psychological studies of problem cases referred 
by teachers at what was virtually the first official child guidance clinic in 
the country, but also to carry out from time to time educational surveys “‘ to 
determine whether average standards of ability and attainments throughout 
the Council’s schools were improving or declining . . . and to report on the 
apparent causes of such changes”’. 

In the earliest reports the results obtained were expressed in the form of 
average figures for each electoral division or borough, and compared with other 
relevant characteristics, such as birth-rate, death-rate, size of family, poverty, 
poor relief, occupation of parents and the like.? Taken by boroughs, it was 
found that the correlation between average intelligence and average size of 
family amounted to — 0-35 and between average intelligence and the birth- 


1 As is made clear by incidental references, the details of the recommendation owed much to 
consultations with ‘‘ members of certain Departments at University College, who have shown a 
special interest in education”. These were chiefly Professor Sully, Head of the t 
of “‘ Mental Philosophy ” (now ** Psychology ’’”), and Dr. McDougall, previously Reader in the 
Department, Professor Karl Pearson, Head of the Biometric Laboratory, and Sir Francis Galton, 
who had established a Eugenics Record Office there. Both Galton and Sully carried out un- 
official examinations of school children. Within the L.C.C. Education Department the main 
support came from the Inspectors of Schools (C. W. pocsengse Chief Inspector, P. B. Ballard 


and Ww. H. Winch) and a number of schoolteachers, who had expressed strong dissatisfaction 
with ‘ educational judgments ” made by school medical officers. 

® Typical tables, taken from my earlier reports, will be found in The Backward Child, pp. 90 
(electoral divisions) and 100-1 (boroughs). 
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rate — 0°59. Ina more intensive study of a single borough, correlations were 
worked out for the test-results obtained for the individual children. So 
calculated, the correlation between intelligence and family size proved to be 
—o-20. It was incidentally noted that ‘‘ the average size of the family for 
children in special schools is nearly 5-0; for the dull and backward, 4-3; for 
scholarship winners, only 2°5’’.1 

At the same time it was found that the average mental ratios (or ‘‘ I.0.s’’) 
of the children varied appreciably according to the occupational class from 
which they were drawn. Nevertheless, the standard deviation within each 
occupational class was so wide as to “‘ render the mere differences between 
the averages relatively unimportant ’’; and ‘‘ within each occupational class 
a significant negative correlation between intelligence and family size was 
still observable’’. It was concluded that the differences in the number of 
scholarships awarded in different electoral areas was due “‘ largely but by no 
means wholly to innate differences in general intelligence’’. But, owing to 
the enormous numbers belonging to the non-fee-paying classes, it was calculated 
that nearly three times as many bright children of scholarship ability existed 
within these groups as among children paying school fees.? 

Somewhat similar correlations were subsequently reported by Dr. E. J. 
Bradford for schools in Sheffield, Professor Godfrey Thomson for schools in the 
Isle of Wight, and Dr. J. A. Fraser-Roberts for children in Bath. One of 
my own former students, Dr. Raymond Cattell, after testing over 3,000 — 
children in Leicester and Devon, found an even higher correlation; and 
declared that in his view the nation seemed “ heading for a galloping plunge 
towards intellectual bankruptcy’’.* Accepting the more moderate figures 
found in the London surveys, a simple calculation shows that, ‘‘ «f there were 
no further factors to counteract the obvious consequences, then during the following 
generation the intelligence quotient would fall at the rate of about 1-5 in every 
thirty years’’, and (what would be much more serious) within less than half 
a century “‘ the number of pupils of scholarship ability would be approximately 
halved, and the number of feeble-minded almost doubled ’’. 

However, no psychologist would accept as final results based on purely 
indirect computations of this kind. As was emphasized in my original report, 
had there been any decline of this magnitude during the preceding twenty 
or thirty years, the older teachers ‘and inspectors, the various scholarship 
examiners, and the officials concerned with the transference of children to 
special m.d. schools, could scarcely have failed to notice it. A subsequent 
repetition of the tests in selected London boroughs, indicated the probability 


1 “ Preliminary Report on a Survey of the School Population of a bo BO arnt London Borough ’’, 


1919. The more pay results are incorporated in Mental and Tests, pp. 202-8. 

iene These figures refer to the level for the award of scholarships 
in 1915-20. Pesan cf. C. Burt, ‘‘ Ability and Income”, Brit, J. Educ. Psychol., 
vol. a 1943 043 PP 83-08, . Tables I and II A. 

The Fight or our National Intelligence, 1937, London, P. S. King. A sum- 
mary oo tte ae, investigations, with references, will be found in my memorandum on 
Intelligence and F ued een uest of the Royal Commission on Population, and 
subsequently pu asa separate pam: (Hamish Hamilton, 1946). 
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of a small decline, but revealed nothing like the change predicted on the basis 
of the correlation alone. I therefore ventured to suggest that ‘‘ some counter- 
acting mechanism, of either a genetic or an ecological nature, might very possibly 
be operating, which is not taken into account in these methods of calculation, 
and which might tend to compensate for the untoward effects of the differential 
birth-rate ; so that, here as elsewhere, it would seem that, once a biological 
equilibrium had been reached, it tended to remain relatively stable, in spite 
of disturbing influences ’’. 

In 1943, when the Royal Commission on Population was set up, the 
whole problem naturally attracted earnest attention; and, in view of the 
pressing need for more direct evidence, the Chairman of the Population 
Investigation Committee, Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, approached the 
Scottish Research Council suggesting that it should repeat a survey of Scottish 
Schoolchildren already carried out in 1932. As in the London surveys, the 
original Scottish inquiry was based (1) upon a broad investigation carried 
out by group tests, and (2) upon a more intensive supplementary study by 
individual tests. This was repeated in 1947, with precisely the same group 
tests, but a modified version of the individual tests. In the 1932 inquiry no 
data had been obtained in regard to size of families. But in 1947 the negative 
correlations found by most previous investigations was fully confirmed. The 
main purpose of the second survey, however, was to compare the average marks 
obtained in 1947 with those obtained fifteen years earlier. 

What, then, are the results ? With the group test, which had a maximum 


of 76 marks, the average score of the Scottish children rose from 34-5 in 1932 
to 36-7 in 1947; with the individual test the average intelligence quotient 
rose from 101-6 to 102°5. The figures evidently came as a surprise to the 
investigators. On the whole, they appear inclined to doubt whether the 
results can be accepted at their face value. After all, says Professor Glass, 
“no one associated with the survey imagined it would give a final answer to 
the question : ‘Is intelligence falling ?’”’ 


CRITICISMS 


These, then, are the apparent facts which have so far been established, 
and these are the tentative conclusions which various investigators have drawn. 
In more recent discussions of the subject, it is not surprising to find that both 
facts and conclusions have been freely criticized. The questions most fre- 
quently raised fall under three broad heads. First, is there after all any 
such single quality as that termed “ general ability’ or “ general intelli- 
gence’’? Secondly, if there is such a quality, how far, if at all, is it hereditary ? 
Thirdly, assuming it to be hereditary, what effect, if any, has the differential 
birth-rate had so far on the average level of intelligence for the nation taken 
as a whole? It is the second of these three questions that has formed the 
chief centre of controversy. However, it is scarcely possible to answer this 
question until we have satisfactorily solved the first, and have reached a 
clear understanding as to what is meant by the word “‘ intelligence’’. Indeed, 
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in my view, owing to its wide bearings on so many different practical problems, 
this is by far the most important issue for the sociologist to consider. 


I. THE FacToR OF GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 

Among British writers on social psychology the most vigorous criticisms 
of the notion of ‘‘ intelligence ’’ have come from Dr. Blackburn and Dr. Fleming. 
Their main objection seems to be that different people—‘‘ the teacher ’’, ‘‘ the 
psychiatrist ’’, ‘‘ the ordinary man ’’—all use the word in such very different 
ways, that it is almost hopeless to define it. As a result, it is said, the 
same assessment of intelligence for two individuals may represent “ entirely 
different types of mentality’’.1 But, in discussing the conclusions reached 
by my fellow-workers and myself, they appear to have overlooked the fact 
that we were not taking the term as used by the ordinary man, and seeking 
to define what he meant : we had reached the conception of a very important 
measurable factor, and, since this factor seemed to correspond very closely 
with what had previously been called intelligence by psychologists working 
in this field, we proposed to borrow the word intelligence as a convénient 
label.2 May I therefore first explain how this somewhat technical conception 
arose ? 

Having demonstrated (as I believed) (i) that a general factor entered, 
not only into tests of sensory discrimination (as Spearman had argued), but 
also (as Galton had maintained) into all types of cognitive process, and (ii) that 
this factor was to a large extent at least inherited and therefore innate,* — 
I ventured to put forward explicitly the notion of an innate general cognitive 
factor ; and I suggested that this might be accepted as a formal definition of 
what writers, like Galton and Binet, had called “‘ intelligence’’. The treble 
qualification—cognitive, general, innate—appeared to accord with the assump- 
tions made by these and other investigators interested in the attempt to 
measure human abilities. 

Neither of the two propositions I have mentioned above has altogether 
escaped criticism. Let us consider the doctrine of a ‘‘ general factor ’’ first. 
In this country the strongest critic of the notion has been Professor Godfrey 
Thomson. In a memorandum to the Consultative Committee of the Board 
of Education, he declared that he ‘‘ was not personally a believer in the 


1 J. M. Blackburn, Ans. ena aoe Galaga 1945, chap. 5. C. M. Fleming, 
Adolescence : Its penta sing dhe 947, chap. 10. 
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existence of a faculty called general ability ; and considered that the statis- 
tical work of those who affirmed this theory was of doubtful validity ’’.1 

His criticisms have been summarized afresh with admirable clarity in his 
recent Presidential Address,* which is devoted to examining the nature of 
“the so-called ‘ factors of the mind’’’: (the reference is apparently to my 
own book with that title). He thinks there is a danger that such “‘ factors ”’ 
may ‘‘ come to be looked upon as much more real mental entities than they 
actually are; . . they are in my opinion ”’ (he says) “‘ not at all unitary, and 
only partially innate’’. As he points out elsewhere (in the section on the 
“ Factors of the Mind ’”’ in his article on The Trend of National Intelligence), 
American psychologists have for the most part preferred to dispense with the 
general factor, and postulate instead a number of correlated group factors, 
And this appears to be the view towards which Thomson himself inclines, 
since he believes that, in point of fact, despite their professions to the contrary, 
“ British psychologists too . . . admit oblique (i.e. correlated) factors—by 
a back door’’. On this view a child’s “‘ intelligence ’’ would be nothing but 
the sum of his measurements for a certain sample of “‘ group factors’’ or 
“primary abilities’’. There would be no ‘‘common cause’’, like general 
ability or intelligence. Such things do not “‘ actually exist as realities, either 
physiological or mental ’’. 

Now these criticisms of what British psychologists have said in their 
semi-popular writings may be valid enough in themselves. But I cannot 
help feeling that they are based on a misconception of the logical * nature 


1 Board of Education, Report of the Consultative Committee on P. a Tests gt “noo 
Capacity, 1924, p. 236. His grounds are stated more fully in W. Brown and G. H 
The Essentials of Mental Measurement (2nd ed.). Briefly summarized, their Senn aes rs 
follows. The case for a general factor is ‘‘ entirely based om the observation and measurement of 
hierarchical order among correlation coefficients’ (their italics); but ‘‘ the hierarchical order is 
the natural order to expect among correlation coefficients ona theory of chance sampling alone ” ; 
therefore, ‘‘ by the principle of Occam’s razor "’, we have no need to invoke a general factor such 
as “‘ general intelligence ” or ‘‘ S ’s g’’. Admittedly Spearman has shown (though he 
was not the first to show it) that, F a single general factor alone were operative, a strict hierarchical 
order would arise ; and, so he says, we do find such an order (provided we ignore discrepancies 
less than 5 X p.e.); therefore, he concludes, a single general factor alone is operative. But, 
as Brown and Thomson justly rejoin, such a conclusion involves a flagrant inversion of a simple 
deductive influence, and is consequently quite invalid (loc. cit., pp. 164, 173 f.). 

“ The Mind and its Factors ” , Pres. Add., Sect. J., Brit. Ass. Ann. Report, 1950. In my 
own ‘book the existence of a general factor was assumed throughout. 

* As this type of criticism was at one time widely current, I endeavoured in my book to 
outline the formal nature of the argument involved: (cf. The Factors of the Mind, pp. 21-40, 
221-7). Briefly it ran as follows: “On a priori grounds it is probable that every cognitive 
performance is influenced, to an extent varying according to its complexity, by a factor common 
to all. If this were true, the intercorrelations between such performances should all be positive, 
and the resulting saturation coefficients should vary with complexity of the process involved. 
Now every investigation confirms this corollary. Further, all alternative explanations which 
are incompatible with the hypothesis proposed have lower probabilities, both a priori and 
a posteriori. Hence the hypothesis is empirically verified.” The inference is inductive. It 
depends, not as is commonly alleged, on an invalid inversion of a deductive syllogism, but on a 
disjunctive and hypothetical argument in the modus tollendo ponens, with premises and con- 
clusions asserting probable, but not n , propositions. 

Professor Thomson, however (Brit. = Educ. ey vol. XI, p. 45), in a very generous 
review, has complained that “in these early chapters of The Factors o; a 
ye nr of scholasticism—of baroco and tia me which savours more of the crypt than 

e greensward”’. Nevertheless, I think an attempt to state in precise if somewhat pedantic 
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of the arguments adduced by those of us who have tried to investigate the 
“ factors of the mind’’. May I therefore try to make the factorist’s procedure 
a little more clear? This seems to me a matter of some importance to the 
sociologist, since several factorial investigations of sociological problems have 
recently been initiated, and an increasing number are being planned for the 
near future. 

(i) First of all, the common notion that a factorial psychologist is content 
to take any set of data available, calculate intercorrelations, and so ‘‘ discover 
factors’’ by simply putting the correlations through the mechanical mill of 
factor analysis, is a travesty of the true procedure, though it is not infre- 
quently adopted in many minor researches. In any planned inquiry the 
factorist begins, or ought to begin, with one or more hypotheses based, as a 
rule, on non-statistical work. For example, after briefly reviewing the con- 
clusions drawn from introspective analysis, from the microscopic examination of 
the cortex, and from a study of the practical classifications of children adopted 
by schools, he may conclude that one or more of the following suggestions 
deserve investigation : (i) that there is a “‘ general cognitive factor ’’, entering 
into all activities that are predominantly intellectual, but not into those that 
are predominantly emotional or moral ; (ii) that this factor is essentially one 
of (a) “‘ discrimination’’ (Spearman), or of (5) “‘ learning or association ”’ 
(Colvin, Woodrow), or perhaps of (c) “‘ integration or mental organization ”’ 
(Ebbinghaus, Burt) ; (iii) that there are (Galton, Burt) or are not (Spearman) 
‘‘ special abilities ’’ functioning as group factors; (iv) that individual differ- 
ences in one or more of these factors may be partly or predominantly innate. 
He then draws up and administers a series of tests based on these rival 
hypotheses ; and finally, by one of the recognized statistical criteria, seeks 
to verify certain alternatives, and disprove the rest. 

(ii) But no criterion can be applied to determine whether or not the 
evidence for some new factor is statistically significant until we have stated 
what precisely a “‘ factor ’’ is, preferably in operational terms. For purposes of 
Statistical verification, a factor as such is a mere weighted sum or average— 
an abstract ‘“‘ component ’’, not a concrete entity. Thus ideally the general 
cognitive factor is a weighted average of an adequate and representative sample 
of all conceivable cognitive processes. Such an average is calculable only 
if the intercorrelations of those performances are in the main significantly 
positive ; and its limitation to cognitive processes is justifiable only if their 
correlations with non-cognitive processes tend to zero. If the criterion of 
significance is satisfied, then, in order to relate our statistical concepts with 
those reached by other lines of research, we endeavour (by introspection and 
the like) to identify. the abstract component with. what in other fields of work 
would be called a concrete “‘ property ’’, ‘‘ ability ’’, “‘ disposition ’’, ‘‘ faculty ’’, 
has (quite rightly) raised. In discussions on methodology with research-students I commonly 
suggest that the term “ component ” should be used for the abstract concept as it appears in 
the hypothetical statistical model, and the term “ factor” reserved for the ability or other 


dispositional property with which it is eventually “ identified ’’ (or, as the hypothetico-deductive 
methodologists would prefer to say, “‘ co-related ”’). 
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or ‘‘ propensity ’’. But I-cannot see that this identification is tantamount to 
“ reifying ’’ the factor, or transforming it into a ‘‘ real thing’’. It is essentially 
a ‘‘ dispositional property’’, not a substantial ‘‘entity’’. Like all such 
properties, it implies a certain “‘if-then’’ proposition, not a certain ‘‘ here- 
is-a ...’’ proposition. In short, ‘‘ factors’’ in psychology have much the 
same status as what the physicist terms ‘‘components’’ (the “force of 
gravity ’’ and the like) in the resolution of the velocities or accelerations 
displayed by moving bodies in problems of physical dynamics. 

(iii) The purpose of factor analysis is thus, not to “‘ discover entities ’’, 
but to facilitate predictions. Spearman, it is true, hoped that factorial 
investigations would lead to the “‘ discovery of ‘ ultimate causes’ and the 
formulation of ‘ general causal laws’ ’’, similar to those which the nineteenth- 
century scientists believed they had discovered in the simpler sciences. But 
most psychologists, I fanty, would nowadays be quite happy to accept the 
view of the logical positivists, and say that, in psychology as in other sciences, 
induction does not seek to prove general “‘ laws of causation ’’, but merely to 
provide ‘‘ propositional functions ’’—logical models, in fact—from which 
verifiable singular propositions can be readily derived. Thus, in claiming that 
intelligence is inherited, we are not to be understood as putting forward a 
new generalization about the ‘‘ concrete constitution of the mind’’ or about 
“‘facts of mental inheritance’’, but merely as formulating a compact and 
workable scheme for particular predictions about particular individuals or 
particular groups of individuals. I should be tempted to say that much the 


same holds good of other ‘ factors’ that may be invoked in studying the 
dynamics of social change and social equilibrium.* 


i. THE ALLEGED INHERITANCE OF INTELLIGENCE 


We have seen that evidence from many different fields—anatomical, 
neurological, genetic, experimental—led to a presumption in favour of a 
general cognitive ability ; and that this is confirmed by the results of factor 
analysis. Evidence from much the same fields strongly suggest the further 
presumption that this factor—or at any rate an important component of this 
ability—is inherited (or, as I should prefer to say, dependent on genetic con- 
stitution). This presumption appears also to be confirmed by direct correla- 
tional evidence.* Now, if we define intelligence as the innate general cognitive 
component, it would seem to follow that intelligence, as thus defined, must 
be transmissible by heredity. The real question, therefore, that calls for 
investigation is the accuracy with which the psychologist’s tests and other 


ican, nam mare apenas gaiate 5.6%. I think, in snes narnenipeet, te a apm mess 


by Professor Ginsberg in discussing the logical presu of sociological inquiries as tenta- 
tively formulated by writers like Mill, Penets 08 Wiese (cf. M. Ginsberg, Reason and 
sna in Society, esp. pp. 36, 99, 108 f. 
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devices succeed in measuring intelligence in this sense. My own conclusion 
was that, so far as concerns the uncorrected results obtained from written 
group tests from children of the senior schools, ‘‘ the total contribution of 
innate and heritable factors is not far from 75 to 80 per cent’’2 

But once again a number of recent writers on social psychology have 
strongly criticized this assertion. Dr. Blackburn, for example, has declared 
that it has been “‘ all too readily-assumed that intelligence tests are measuring 
innate intelligence and nothing else ’’, whereas “‘ all tliat has been shown is in 
fact that they measure the ability to answer intelligence test questions ’’.* 
Dr. Fleming adopts a similar view. ‘‘ Pearson, Burt, Terman and many other 
workers,’ she says, “‘ during the first few decades of the twentieth century 
emphasized the importance of innate differences.’’ But in contemporary 
research, so she considers, there is discernible a marked “‘ lack of recent support 
for such beliefs’’; and this ‘‘ carries with it considerable justification for a 
much greater emphasis upon the powerful effects of environment ’’.* 

Neither of these writers has brought forward any original data of their 
own in defence of their conclusions; and, although their statements have 
been widely quoted in sociological publications as representative of the latest 
opinion on the subject, I think a glance at the reviews of their books would 
of itself suffice to show that few British psychologists or educationists, who 
have devoted themselves to work on this and allied problems, actually share 
their opinion, or would agree that there has been any real change of view 
during recent years.* 

But a further point requires to be stressed. Both Dr. Blackburn and Dr. 
Fleming speak as though, until the advent of child-guidance clinics, school 
psychologists trusted for their verdicts solely to the results of the so-called 
“tests of intelligence ’’, taken just as they stand. This is quite incorrect.5 


5 Anteltigence and Fertility, p 


2 J. Blackburn, Psychology soil the Social Patiern, Internat. Lib. Sociology, 1945, pp. 68 f. 
In Population Studies Dr. Blackburn has argued that his view of intelligence tests must neces- 
sarily undermine any inference about ‘ national deterioration’ based on such tests. I have 
discussed his arguments more fully in the same journal (vol. I, pp. 177-186) ; and therefore 
need add nothing here. 

*C. M. Fleming, Adolescence: Its Social Psychology. Internat. Lib. Sociology, 1947, pp. 
110-11. Dr. Fleming’ based mainly on the work of the Iowa School. ie does 
not, however, attempt to meet the criticisms which (in common with many others) “Pon, hound 
against their conclusions (‘“ Intelligence and Heredity ”’, Occ. Psychol., vol. XIX, 1945, ba so). 
I note that Professor Thomson feels similar doubts about the reliability of their wor! 

Rev., 1946, loc. sup. cit., p. 15). 
'é Current British be gathered from the recent Symposium on “ Selection of 
Pupils ” in the Brit. J. Educ. gare Mtn vol. XVII, 1947, Pt. ii, and the eight subsequent numbers. 
5I fancy Dr. Blackburn and Dr. Fleming may have been misled by the su tary 
inquiries which I and others have carried out, in which we have sought to assess the value of 
uncorrected test-results. Though confused, the two distinct : 


constantly are clearly 
to ask (i) how far does the assessment of a child’s intelligence made at one date and, of course, 
based on the best evidence available, i.e. on corrected test-results) agree with assessments 
made at a later age ? de eiubhy aiiheenne trem exhiieat Oh) lader $00! Go’ the cenulla af thik group test 
or that ence test agree either (a) with the best available assessment or (b) with assessments 
Pri 0 " Crities are fond of citing instances in which, owing to passing ill health, emotional 
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No competent psychologist has ever ‘‘ assumed that intelligence tests measure 
innate intelligence and nothing else’’. It is the duty of the trained investi- 
gator to arrange for a careful check on his crude test-results, and, so far as 
possible, to correct or re-estimate those figures that appear untrustworthy, 
In the London surveys to which I have referred, this was part of the regular 
routine. Further, in accordance with our original plan, we succeeded in 
following up a large number of cases not only during their school career, but 
also into adult life. Although the tentative assessments of more specialized 
abilities and of temperamental characteristics have often proved to be at 
fault, the number of instances in which our estimates ©‘ innate intelligence 
were falsified was remarkably few. 


’ 
1. THE ALLEGED DECLINE IN NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


If, then, we admit the existence of an innate factor for general cognitive 
ability, and if we agree that this factor is assessed with tolerable accuracy 
by the methods used by educational psychologists, then we must, I think, 
view the negative correlation found to obtain between the results of such assess- 
ments and the size of the family with some apprehension. It implies at least a 
presumptive probability that the average level of innate intelligence is declining. 
Admittedly this probability requires to be verified by more direct procedures. 
But for the most part the objections urged against it have been based on 
general rather than empirical grounds. It is not so much the factual premisses 
but the underlying assumptions that have been questioned, namely, the 
existence of an inheritable factor and the claim that our assessments yield 
trustworthy indications of its amount. I hope, therefore, that the evidence 
I have summarized or cited will suffice to dispel these doubts. 

At the same time let me repeat that no competent psychologist supposes 
that the facts so far ascertained and supplementary assumptions are enough 
to prove any actual decline. As I put it in my own memorandum: “‘ the only 
conclusions which I believe every psychologist would accept as beyond reason- 
able doubt are the following: (i) there is an overwhelming case for a carefully 
planned inquiry, and (ii) the psychological and statistical techniques are now 
sufficiently well-developed to make such an inquiry well worth while ’’.? 

Do the new facts, then, furnished by the last Scottish inquiry, suffice to 
disprove the inference? The investigators themselves would be the first to 
say no. It was hardly to be expected that, after an interval of only fifteen 
years, any very striking change would be revealed. My own estimate for 
the possible rate of decline was between 1-0 and 2-0 points per generation. 
In fifteen years, therefore, we should expect to find at most a difference of 
from 4 to 1 I.Q. point; and, of course, variations in tests and in test con- 


1 In particular, our attempts at distinguishing, by means of intelligence tests, between 
those who were innately dull or defective and those who were just educationally backward, owing 
to physical or environmental handicaps and the like, turned out to be unexpectedly s successful : 
cf. The Backward Child, pp. 454 {. (section on * After-Careers -Careers ”). Dr. Blackburn’s instance of 
the ‘ ‘ illiterate mechanical genius . - » incarcerated in a home for mental defectives ” because 
he failed in a verbal test of intelligence i is, I am sure, a mere rhetorical invention. 

2 Intelligence and Fertility, p. 
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ditions, as well as in the birth-rates (which were decidedly abnormal during 
the pre-war years), might easily produce positive or negative fluctuations far 
larger than that. 

In their Report the investigators were inclined to take the view that 
the chief factor likely to mask the expected decline was increased familiarity 
with the type of tests employed, i.e. what is termed (not very aptly) “‘ test- 
sophistication ’’. That, of course, is always a difficulty where the results of 
written group-tests have to be accepted without any systematic checking.* 
I imagine, however, that not one factor, but a number of factors, are likely 
to have been operative. Attempts at periodic surveys in the London.schools 
suggest that at least half a dozen different influences may join in obscuring 
the one particular tendency which we wish to examine.? In the light of more 
recent analyses, including more especially data collected from English inquiries, 
Sir Godfrey Thomson himself now seems inclined to look in other directions. 
“Tt does not appear ’’, he says, ‘‘ that a change in test-sophistication explains 
the absence of a decline.’’ More importance, he adds, should probably be 
attached to ‘“‘a general improvement in welfare between 1932 and 1947’’.® 

He is, however, fully prepared to envisage the possibility that there 
may have been no decline at all. If so, he would, it appears, explain the 
continued ‘‘ equilibrium ’”’ of the different intellectual ‘‘ classes’’ by genetic 
causes ; ‘‘ such a compensatory mechanism as that advanced by Penrose may’’, 
he considers, ‘‘ quite conceivably be the explanation of our results’. In that _ 
case I myself should certainly be ready to assume that a rough kind of 
‘equilibrium ’’ had been temporarily established. Indeed, in my pamphlet 
on Intelligence and Fertility 1 suggested a parallel with other cases where, 
despite unfavourable factors, what I called “biological equilibrium ’’ had 
been preserved over several generations. The defect of Professor Penrose’s 
explanation, as it seems to me, is that he apparently assumes that the differen- 
tial birth-rate is due mainly to physiological factors, whereas in my view 
it is mainly the effect of voluntary methods. However, pending the collection 
of further data, such speculations cannot be very convincing. 

Before these questions can be finally decided, far more sociological data 
are needed. In the London surveys some effort was made to collect the 
televant facts. But the first of the Scottish surveys suffered considerably by 
the lack of supplementary social and anthropometric information and of 
any arrangements for following up cases. In the second survey these short- 


1 The need for checking the raw test-results is, to my mind, one important reason for orian 
that in the near future education authorities will undertake surveys of their — As 
to the London County Council I was a member of the School Inspectorate ; ore had 
authority to require all teachers concerned to send their own ratings, with theis list of pupils’ 
names, etc., and to consult them over discrepancies between their assessments and the mark for 
the tests : ‘similarly with inquiries regarding social and physical conditions. It is never easy 
for an outside investigator to collect the requisite data. 

* See Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., vol. XX, 1950, pp. 45f. From what I have heard from school 
teachers who co-operated in the Survey, a ible factor would seem to be, not familiarity with 
test procedures generally (which is what, I presume, is meant by “ test tion ’’), but 
tather familiarity with the actual test employed. The group test used in first survey was 
identical with that used in the second survey, and had already been published in the earlier. 

“‘ Intelligence and Fertility ’, Eug. Rev., vol. XLI, 1950, pp. 164, 165. 
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comings have been largely remedied. Further light, therefore, will doubtless 
be thrown on the various questions we have raised when this additional material 
has been analysed. Moreover, the Committee has now planned to repeat the 
survey ‘‘ with improvements in another fifteen or twenty years’, and to follow 
up a thousand of the cases along lines similar to those adopted by previous 
investigators. Meanwhile one thing at least seems clear. The results so far 
published show conclusively that such surveys are both practicable and 
instructive ; and it is to be hoped that many similar inquiries will now be 
undertaken in other parts of the country. In these the co-operation of trained 
sociological investigators will be invaluable. 
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SOCIOLOGY. W. J.H.Sprott. Hutchinson's University Library, 1949. Pp. 192. 
7s. Od. 


Professor Sprott’s survey of sociology has admirable balance and perspective. 
The author gives a clear, if brief, account of major issues and contributions. His 
formulations are pithy and succinct, and at times he achieves the neat summation 
of a doctrine that is rarely so well stated in so few words—see, for example, his 
account of Max Weber’s contribution to the sociology of religion (p. 137). Again, 
we may single out, as a very good presentation, the description of class attitudes in 
the useful chapters on “‘ Social Stratification ”’. 

The question might, however, be raised : to what particular public is the book 
addressed ? Every book is a project in communication, and not least such books 
—so greatly multiplied in recent times—as undertake to provide a conspectus of 
a whole field of knowledge. A book of this type must be ruthlessly selective. But 
the selection and the organization of topics will properly differ according to the 
preparation and the receptivity of the reader. If it is addressed, say, to a general 
more or less educated public or, perhaps, to our colleagues in other departments who 
may be willing to read an answer to their sceptical question—‘ What is sociology 
about, anyway ? ”—it will provide a different treatment from that which is appro- 
priate to the beginning student. 

Here is where we have some doubts about Professor Sprott’s book, in spite 
of its clear analysis and fine perceptions. Sometimes it seems aimed at one type 
of reader, sometimes at another. Some chapters are much more sketchy than others. 
One gets, for example, a better introduction to “ social stratification ” than to “ social 
change’. Some of the distinctions drawn, though apt in themselves, are too briefly 
developed to strike home to the beginner. Some of the argument will not carry 
its proper weight or will leave the beginner merely perplexed because he does not 
possess the background a book of this sort is itself intended to contribute. This 
remark applies, for example, to the chapters on ‘‘ Public Opinion ” and on “‘ Social 
Control ’’. And well-formulated as the introductory chapter is, it is open to the 
same objection. Why introduce the somewhat arid classifications of Wiese and 
Gurvitch at this stage? Would it not be more expedient to give the reader some 
conception of groups and group-ways and their relation to a community ? 

If we have dwelt on this point it is because there is need in England for more 
ample and more adequate introductions (or expositions) of sociology. We are now, 
thanks to Professor Sprott and to Professor Ginsberg, well supplied with books 
that survey the territory as from an airplane, with occasional dips to look more 
closely at this feature or at that. But the intimate character of the land is not thus 
conveyed. We miss the movements and the processes and the ever-changing 
problems that make the scene so fascinating and so challenging. We may hope 
that Professor Sprott, who has shown his quality in the present work, will essay 
the larger task. R. M. MAciver. 


MOST OF THE WORLD: The Peoples of Africa, Latin America, and the East 
To-day. Edited by Ralph Linton. Columbia University Press, N.Y. 
(U.K.: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 9} x 6} inches; 917 pp.; maps and index. 
$5.50 (45s.). 

“ Most of the World””—how much is indicated by. the sub-title—is regarded 
as being outside the main stream of Western civilization, but ‘‘ not oriented either 
M 
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politically or emotionally towards the Soviet orbit”. It is merely an illustration 
of the perils that environ political surveyors that it includes a chapter on China. 
The bulky volume is certainly an extremely useful survey, though hardly as novel 
or important as some of the American reviews suggest, and Professor Linton has 
assembled a strong team of fourteen anthropologists or sociologists, some of them 
eminent. He himself contributes a stimulating but all too short introduction, which 
would have been more valuable if trebled in length (thus purging it of a few shocking 
generalizations) and placed as an epilogue. There are two excellent introductory 
chapters, H. A. Meyerhoff’s survey of “‘ Natural Resources’, with a few errors of 
fact but on the whole a marvel of compression which is yet vivid and comprehensive ; 
and S. W. Reed’s on ‘‘ World Population Trends”, the clearest summary of 
demography for the layman which the reviewer has encountered. 

The body of the book consists of surveys of the current problems of broad 
regional groupings ; naturally there are inequalities, but by and large a reasonably 
high standard of accuracy and balanced statement is achieved. Some of the 
emphases, however, are decidedly odd ; in the Near East chapter Palestine gets four 
very sketchy pages, less than Lebanon or the petty states of the Arabian coast ; 
and Mr. Hsu, with eighty-three pages on China, really ought not to have spent five 
of them on the difficulties of Christian missions and under two on Communism ; 
perhaps the better part of valour. There is much dead wood also in the chapter 
on India and Pakistan, details of political history looked at from an almost exclusively 
left-wing Congress viewpoint. This chapter, and Professor Kennedy’s on South-east 
Asia (factually the weakest in the book) are good examples of the rather woolly 
and niggling anti-imperialism which pervades the whole. As Professor Coon remarks 
of North Africa, “‘ it is easy to be wise about someone else’s protectorate ’’, and there 
is significantly little on Yankee imperialism in Mestizo America or on the Philippines. 
Of these regional studies the best is perhaps H. J. Simons’ on South and East Africa, 
which with impeccable moderation demonstrates the economic as well as the ethical 
monstrosity of the policies of white dominance. 

Admirably produced and indexed (the juxtaposition of Zenobia (Queen), Zikism 
and Zinc is delightful), the book is poorly mapped. Although a great deal of it is 
essentially political or social geography, only one chapter (“‘ The Near East ’’) has 
more than one map; some of these are bold and striking, but on a strict reading 
it would appear that Palestine and Transjordan have each exactly five villages. 
The others are mere political outlines of very little use, and some of no use whatsoever 
even for their very limited purposes ; that of West Africa has no scale, not a single 
place-name, and no distinction between international and inter-colonial boundaries. 
In the text too we not infrequently find the same maddening emphasis on the obvious 
and the jejune ; it is hardly necessary to cite a ‘‘ most stimulating article ”’ to tell 
us that ‘‘the Latin American cultures are Roman Catholic in religion”. The 
phenomena of acculturation, which naturally are prominently displayed, are often 
presented by a string of the sort of anecdotes which go down very well in lectures 
. but need much more careful screening before being admitted to print. 

The general picture is of course infinitely depressing. Diverse, riven and frag- 
mented as are these vast fractions of the world and its peoples, there is one underlying 
theme: poverty. Even excluding the deeper shadow under which the great globe 
itself now leads a shrinking life, it is a commonplace that there can be no real health 
in a world in which so many countries are rotten with organic diseases of the body 
politic. Leaving aside the great problem of war and peace which so directly affects 
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every last inhabitant of this threatened planet, it is disappointing, despite the 
stimulating introductory surveys, to find so little discussion of thé tremendous task 
of ensuring a decent living to the majority of the world’s people, now living in sub- 
human conditions of hunger and disease. Soil erosion, for instance, is touched upon 
slightly in several places; but it is astonishing that the index has no mention of 
a menace so wide and so deadly. No amount of discussion of such things as family 
structures and attitudes, interesting and important as they are, can excuse such 
blindness to the roots of life in this most of the world which is still, and will long 
remain, predominantly agrarian. Certainly man does not live by bread alone, but 
he does not live at all without it. 

In much of the book—to an extent astonishing in view of the anthropological 
background of most of the authors—there is an unstated assumption that western 
representative institutions are and should be the norm for the world, and that their 
immediate introduction would of itself leave only peripheral problems to be solved. 
It is true that the old argument that one cannot transplant democracy at will is often 
used for sheerly reactionary ends and to burke real thinking ; true also that if we 
have real faith in our political habits as those which, despite grievous lapses, provide 
best for the security and human dignity of men, we must envisage their eventual 
extension to the world at large. But it is also not real thinking to fail to give weight 
to the deeply-rooted difficulties (not alone those of formal illiteracy) which face such 
institutions in more of the world than is surveyed in this book. Degrees of freedom 
cannot be measured with a thermometer, and the form of expression of democracy 
is less important than its spirit. On the whole the authors do fail to consider the 
divergence between the extent of parliamentarianism and the extent of liberty. 
Anti-imperialism and mere talk of the need for education (what education ?) are 
not nearly enough, and in places the discussion of these problems sinks into naivety. 
There are exceptions: the introduction to the Near East, the conclusion on India 
and Pakistan. 

A striking confusion of thought is found, for instance, in Professor Coon’s often 
excellent essay. ‘‘ The North African civilization is just as highly technical, just 
as complex, just as advanced in every way as that of Tzarist Russia which hordes 
of immigrants brought to Western Europe and America before and after the revolu- 
tion.” There is a shift of emphasis here which vitiates the argument: as regards 
the technique of living and of social (not state) organization the statement may be 
perfectly tenable ; but the preceding discussion is of fitness to rule, of state organiza- 
tion, and here on Professor Coon’s own showing it is simply untrue that the North 
African polity was as advanced as the Tsarist.. The Tsar had no need to make “‘ an 
annual round of prolonged visits to his several capitals in order to keep the various 
pashas in hand and his country united’. This does not of course prove that North 
Africans are in fact unfit to govern themselves; but it is superficial to neglect the 
extent to which the requisites for governments of modern mould, able to provide 
decent standards of administration and services, have in fact been supplied by the 
old European rulers, and to fail to consider at least the risk that these bequeathed 
institutions of modern polity, after running for a while of their own momentum, may 
be slackened and stifled by the clogging sands of traditional inertias, antipathies, 
corruptions, even loyalties. Is the record of Burma since the war one of “‘ steady 
progress towards the liquidation of colonialism ’’, or towards the liquidation of 
government ? 

It is perfectly true, again, that among the many economic crimes of imperialism 
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not least is the stifling of indigenous industrial development and the consequent theft 
of the profits of processing. But does it follow, to quote Professor Coon again, that 
“* processing raw materials near the source of origin creates much less disturbance 
with the local population”’? ‘‘ This will not interfere with their religion, any more 
than it interferes with ours.” Won't it? are the minds of men really so neatly 
boxed into watertight compartments that economics, politics and ethics never react 
with each other? is there a more powerful solvent of the older mores than indus- 
trialism ? 

Inevitably in a composite work of this stamp much of the treatment is rather 
superficial, and admittedly the book is an analysis for understanding and does not 
profess to offer positive policies, except piecemeal and by implication. As a con- 
venient survey of facts this is indubitably a very useful book ; and there are deeper 
soundings, with not a little penetrating argument. But on this plane of interpreta- 
tion of the facts so well presented, Most of the World is useful mainly for the questions 
which the authors raise—often without intent or recognition—and fail to answer. 
In many cases to expect answers would be stupidity, but we do get bases for discus- 
sion, and might have been given more. As it is, too many of the questions are 
begged, or merely glossed over with the amiable clichés of liberal velleities. 


O. H. K. Spare. 


THE HISTORY AND SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF THE POTATO. Redcliffe N. 
Salaman, M.D., F.R.S. Cambridge University Press. 50s. 


This unusual and vastly interesting book took nine years to write, and a life- 
time to prepare. To its making have gone the learning of the geneticist, the curiosity 
of the archeologist, the teleology of the historian—but its author moves with eager- 
ness and skill in so many branches of learning that it is safe to say that only he could 
have written it. No professional academic historian, if he came to tackle such a 
subject, could command resources adequate to carry it through: it is doubtful if he 
would be able to persuade a grant-giving organization to subsidize such multifarious 
researches as Dr. Salaman has compassed, and in any case such a research endeavour 
as is here brought to fulfilment could scarcely be planned on group lines. Let us, 
therefore, express our gratitude to its indefatigable and most resourceful author for 
that rarest of achievements, a magnum opus of the amateur historian (his own 
modest term), as great histories have so commonly been, which can stand proudly 
in its own right on the most exclusive of book-shelves. Let us also note that 
Dr. Salaman has in this volume concentrated his studies on the potato in Great 
Britain, Ireland and Jersey, with “ minor excursions” to Tristan da Cunha and 
St. Helena. Material relative to other parts of the world, especially to Europe, may 
be published later. Its appearance will be gratefully welcome and it may well lead 
to the composition of parallel researches upon the social history of other staple 
food products. 

Dr. Salaman’s title should be noted. In the early chapters of his book he is 
concerned with the history of the potato—its discovery and early utilization ; its 
transfer to Europe and what people thought and said about it ; its characteristics, 
names and uses ; the legends that have clustered round it ; its varieties, past, present 
and future, and the diseases and insect enemies that infest it. These chapters are 
full of surprises. The discovery of the potato, the differentiation of frost-hardy 
types and the preservation of foodstuffs gave to man the mastery of a continent 
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because he solved thus the problem of living at great altitudes, devising for that end 
a peculiar communism which has existed now for centuries (p. 11). The cultural 
value of cocaine and the periodical drunken escape from the grimness of the common 
round made it possible for the Peruvian to endure the horrors of the spiritual and the 
hardships of the material world in which he lived (p. 13). Five years ago the late 
Dr. Isaiah Bowman, as President of the American Geographical Association and a 
close student of human migrations in “ the pioneer fringes ” of civilization as well 
as in maturer countries, stressed the necessity of preceding the development of new 
centres by the closest research into past experience of it as well as present possibilities, 
so that new areas of civilization could be permanently won. The first half of this 
book serves that valuable purpose admirably. 

Dr. Salaman has done much work on the Herbals and all other contemporary 
writings that do or conceivably might throw light on the history of the potato. 
The result is both amusing and important. Once more the social character of inven- 
tion and the diffusion of new knowledge are seen in their difficult setting of obscurant- 
ism and sheer repetitive plagiarism. There are here new phases of the old old story 
of religion as the enemy of new truth (p. 116), new superstitions and taboos, new 
suspicions and mysteries—a rank crop of “ vertues”’, vices and values (chap. 7) 
which are in so bleak a contrast to the new endeavours which were to lead to the 
new civilization of industrialism as ‘‘ modern inductive science and the early efflores- 
cence of the capitalist system” emerged in the seventeenth century. The potato 
had to win its way against the most highly elaborated untruthfulnesses—it was 
aphrodisiac, occasioned leprosy, scrofula and other diseases; would be a fit ingredient 
in Macbeth’s witches’ brew, or alternatively had political value, for “no Potatoes, - 
no Popery ” was a slogan in a Lewes election in 1765. Magic, ecclesiastical ritual, 
the sprinkling of holy water on Ascension Day and the Kindling of Midsummer 
Fires have been, or are, operative factors in its cultivation and harvesting, and the 
spirit of the plant is embodied in the animal which, in days gone by, was killed at 
the harvest’s end. - Even that Victorian sage, John Ruskin, dug out some odd potato 
lore to embellish his esthetic valuations of Nature. The social snobs, too, found the 
potato grist to their mills—it was degrading that English people should eat food 
only fit for the Irish and other social riff-raff, slaves and the like. 

To the history of the potato and its adaptation, in its known and probable 
future varieties, Dr. Salaman adds a highly elaborated analysis of its influence on 
the social structure and habits of those who, in the countries selected for study in 
this volume, have adopted it as a staple food or important product of their agricul- 
tural economy. In this second and larger half of his massive volume Ireland neces- 
sarily occupies most space. No other country has rested so heavily upon “ this 
distasteful root’, and as the Irish, like the Jews, have been more battered 
than most in the processes of history, that dependence has had dire consequences, 
Certain phases of Irish history are reasonably well known, if not outside Ireland, 
and the big-scale shrinkage of the Irish population (not usually studied by those 
who clamour for a reduction here) is a challenge to historical interpretation as well 
as a current and past concern of moment. The study of the economics of absenteeism 
excited its controversies in the past, but it is safe to add that it did not get to grips 
with the sociology of famine and near-famine conditions. No one who has read 
contemporary descriptions of the squalour of the Famine epoch, of the dietary of 
cottagers (a stone of potatoes a meal has been reported) under the brutalizing rigours 
and cynicism of the old landlordism, can shake off the feeling that so disastrous an 
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economic and social system would inevitably carry its own nemesis with it. If it 
be said that the only Utopia which has never been tried is that of laissez-faire, the 
Irish example might well be examined. ‘ A starving population, an absentee aris- 
tocracy, an alien church, and the weakest executive in the-»world” was Disraeli’s 
well-known comment. There had been potato crop failures in 1822, 1831, 1835, 
1836 and 1837 in part of Ireland—more than theology was required to explain and 
deal with their consequences. A million deaths, a great emigration, a population 
more than halved . .. here is material indeed for Malthus and his successors, 
Whether the choice between death and emigration was the best that a powerful 
civilization could devise for eight million of its participants may well be doubted, 
but they were the only alternatives that the expanding social economy of the Victorian 
age had to offer. Dr. Salaman points out, uncomfortably enough, that “in a society 
wedded to the doctrine of laissez-faire, the problem of coercing the politically weaker 
labourer in the interests of the politically protected employer, was simple, given a 
suitable instrument with which to bring it about”. The potato was such an instru- 
ment and still can be. ‘ The richer nature’s gift, be it potatoes, rice or maize, the 
more extreme the contrast between its dual activities, feeding and exploiting.” In 
Ireland the potato appeared in a society already disintegrating : what an influence 
it had, and how necessary that we should know about it! 
H. L. BEALEs. 


BIOLOGY OF MENTAL DEFECT. Lionel S. Penrose. London. Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 1949. Pp. xiv + 285. 2zs. 


The author of this book occupies the Galton chair of Eugenics in the University 
of London. Behind him is a long experience in the psychiatric field. He has made 
many contributions to the development of the special genetics of man. On many 
an occasion he has displayed an unusual competence in statistics. He is the author 
of books on “ Mental Defect” (1933), ‘‘ The Influence of Heredity on Disease” 
(1934) and of a Report to the Medical Research Council on the Colchester Survey, 
which was the outcome of a clinical and genetical study of some 1,280 cases of mental 
defect. His qualifications, therefore, for writing this present book are quite excep- 
tional. A book of this kind was wanted and it is a book that the Galton Professor 
of Eugenics should write. 

Writing as a biologist the author traces the changing attitude of human societies 
toward the mentally defective throughout the ages and also the changing definition 
of mental defect. It was not until the late eighteenth century that defectives came 
to be looked upon as being human beings in need of help. Schools and asylums were 
established for them in several countries in the early years of the nineteenth century, 
and Galton (1869) was among the first to suggest that intelligence, like certain other 
human attributes, was distributed within a population on a linear metrical scale 
ranging from idiocy at one end to genius at the other. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century defectives had come to be regarded 
by many societies, because of their estimated numbers, as a menace threatening the 
continued wellbeing of society, and slowly there came into being a point of view 


based upon the postulate that mental defect was closely related to social incom- 
petence. 


It was in the early years of the twentieth century that Binet and Simon (1907) 
introduced methods for the measurement of intelligence. From this pioneer work 
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have developed the various batteries of tests, and even though it is still commonly 
accepted that the general intelligence that is being measured is a convenient hypo- 
thesis rather than a reality, the test scores themselves do possess a very considerable 
usefulness in distinguishing between the capacity of one individual and another. 

Slowly there came into being the notion that the only true measure of mental 
defect was the degree of ability on the part of the individual concerned to succeed, 
that a mentally defective person was one who, whatever his basic capacity might be, 
was unable to adjust himself to the conditions and circumstances of the society of 
which he was a member. Thus the Report of the Joint Committee of the Board of 
Education and the Board of Control (1929) defined the defective as one who by reason 
of incomplete mental development was incapable of independent social adjustment. 
From this the discovery quickly followed that among the relatively unsuccessful 
there was an unduly high proportion of the insane, the inebriate, the unemployable 
and the social incompetent (Lidbetter, 1933). And so it came to be argued that the 
chief cause of social incompetence was mental defect (Blacker, 1934). 

But this extension of the earlier hypothesis did not pass unchallenged, for 
whilst it was agreed that the idiot and the imbecile exhibit grave defects sufficient 
in themselves to be the cause of social failure, it was debatable whether mental 
defect of lesser grades was a more common cause of failure in an urbanized and 
industrialized society than poverty in respect of scholastic achievement. It came 
to be accepted that whilst an Australian blackfellow might show gross social 
inadequacy within a mile of Piccadilly Circus even a lecturer at the L.S.E. might 
display an equal incompetence and inability to adjust in Northern Queensland. 

Moreover, mental disorder, which is to be distinguished from mental defect and . 
which takes the form of hysteria, obsessions, psychopathic personality, depression, 
mania, paranoia, schizophrenia, confusional states, organic dementia and epilepsy 
is undoubtedly a frequent cause of social failure and in many instances these mental 
disorders are found to be associated. with mental defect and caused by the same 
disease process. 

Professor Penrose takes pains to show that mental defect must always be con- 
sidered with reference to its various causes, some being genetic, others acquisitions 
and still others the result of a combination of genetic inclination and environmental 
provocation, and that while for the present genetic causes are beyond control some 
of the acquisitions are undoubtedly preventable. 

He goes on to show that the incidence of mental defect in any given society is 
determined by the operation of many variables—for example, the frequency of certain 
genes in the constitution of the population, the prevalence of certain environmental 
conditions which in their action produce the acquired forms, the attitude of that 
society toward the defective, the amount of institutional accommodation that is 
available for their reception and the kind of laws that pertain to the mentally defec- 
tive. The figures that are given concerning the incidence of mental defect, therefore, 
are to be accepted with a certain reserve, though they do serve to indicate the upper 
limit of the numbers within a population who require special educational facilities. 
Examples of such estimates are :—France, 1 per cent of boys and 0-9 per cent of 
girls; U.S.A., 2 to 5 per cent of all children ; Scotland, 1-5 to 3 per cent ; Sweden, 
3 per cent of boys and 1-7 per cent of girls. 

It is now generally accepted that intelligence is distributed within a population 
in a continuous Gaussian curve and that the distribution of the intelligence test 
scores for males is more widely scattered than is that for females. There is an excess 
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of male idiots on the one hand, and an excess of female feeble-minded on the other, 
This observation is of interest since it is established that the male is more variable 
in respect of certain other attributes—for example, height and head measurements. 

There is a social gradient in respect of the intelligence test scores, and the factors 
which operate to produce these differences are partly economic and partly biological. 
The different socio-economic classes of the Registrar-General make different con- 
tributions to the populations of mental hospitals, colonies and schools. The causes 
of this difference would seem to be economic in the main. Whilst the idiot and the 
imbecile of rich and poor alike cannot be kept at home, the feeble-minded can be 
more easily accommodated within the homes of the better off. 

It is commonly maintained that the mentally defective display a higher fertility 
rate than do normals within a population. Professor Penrose points out that the 
greatest fertility would seem to be displayed by those who possess an I.Q. of about 
80 to go, that the idiot and the imbecile do not, in the very great majority of instances, 
reproduce themselves since they are either infecund or are immured and that the 
genetic nature of certain forms of mental defect is clearly indicated by the fact that 
consanguinity is undoubtedly higher amongst the parents of the mentally defective, 
certainly not less than twice that among the population as a whole. 

The author offers a most excellent introduction to the methods of genetic analysis 
and a full treatment of the subject of the genetics of intelligence, touching upon, in 
critical fashion, the question as to whether or not the threat of decline in intelligence 
level of this population is real. He deals fully with diseases of genetic origin which 
are characterized not only by physical defect but also by mental defect, and thereafter 
deals in detail with defects of obscure origin, including Mongolism and foetal infec- 
tions. Next he gives an account of the more important mental disorders as con- 
trasted with mental defect, and points out that in the case of epilepsy its effect upon 
intelligence level is by no means clearly understood and that epileptics have made 
very outstanding contributions to human culture. He then touches upon the inter- 
relationship of mental defect and crime and, finally, presents his views concerning 
medical treatment, cure, alleviation and prevention of mental defect, dealing fully 
with eugenic prognosis within the individual family. He concludes that it is indeed 
difficult to justify compulsory sterilization of defectives on purely genetic grounds 
and that the most feasible methods of preventing offspring likely to be mentally 
defective are contraception and abortion. He points out that the object of medical 
science in civilized communities is to keep people alive and that this principle has no 
exceptions and applies to low-grade defectives of all kinds.. 

The human types which are accepted by eugenists as desirable can be specified 
to some extent—good general health, high resistance to disease, handsome physique, 
high fertility, high intellectual ability, courage, honesty, compassion, steadfastness. 
All these are to be desired, but nothing is known concerning their genetic basis. All 
that is certain is that some of these qualities are to some extent inherited. In the 
author’s opinion it is clear that in the present state of knowledge concerning human 
genetics the prospects of positive eugenics are extremely narrow. Civilized com- 
munities must learn to tolerate, absorb and employ the scholastically retarded and 
to pay more attention to their welfare. Sub-cultural mentality must inevitably 
result from normal genetical variation, and the genes carried by the fertile scholastic- 
ally retarded may be just as valuable to the human race in the long run as those 
carried by people of high intellectual capacity. 

The purpose of this review is to display the great variety of subjects that are 
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dealt with by the author of this book. That they are dealt with critically and 
adequately goes without saying. The book is crammed with information of great 
value and interest to the geneticist, the psychologist, the sociologist and to the 
medical profession. It should do much to accelerate the rapprochement that is now 
taking place between the provinces of medicine and sociology. ; 
F. A, E, Crew. 


PATHS IN UTOPIA. Martin Buber. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 15s. 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF COMMUNISM. R. N. Carew Hunt. 
Geoffrey Bles. 12s. 6d. 

Both of these books are concerned with the theory and practice of the organiza- 
tion of society in socialist terms. Professor Buber’s is the more interesting, novel 
and important of the two, for he deals with theorists who are relatively unfamiliar 
in England—Proudhon, Kropotkin and Landauer—and with experience in Palestine 
which, though perhaps less relevant elsewhere than he believes, is still interesting 
and comparatively little known. Mr. Carew Hunt treads more familiar soil, but his 
account of it lacks something of the power which made his earlier study of Calvin 
so interesting. 

Professor Buber’s purpose is to rescue the word “‘ Utopian” from its use as a 
pejorative, and to show that in fact those opponents of Marx whom he successfully 
damned as Utopian were far more practical than he suggested, and aware of a problem 
which he either regarded as trivial, or as unlikely to raise difficulties in the revolution- 
ary moulding of society. This problem is the problem of the extension of freedom © 
and the maintenance of community in ‘the face of the revolutionary state. In the 
experience of the Co-operative Movement, in the analysis of philosophic anarchism, 
and the theory of a pluralistic federalism which would unite free, autonomous com- 
munities, Professor Buber finds the solution. It is a return to the “ community of 
communities ” of the medizval world, but a return reinforced by modern technology 
and liberal politics. The village communes of Israel prove, he believes, that this 
is possible. One does not need to accept Professor Buber’s ideas completely to 
admit that the practice of European socialism might gain from these considerations, 
and that sociologists would do well to study the exceptional but interesting data of 
contemporary Palestine. 

The book is well translated—though there is a nice howler on p. 14—and 
especially valuable in its encouragement of reflection. 


Mr. Carew Hunt’s book is divided into three parts. In the first he gives as 
competent an account as is available so briefly in English of Marxist philosophy and 
social theory. This is extremely lucid, but a little dull. It also fails entirely to 
suggest_how, intellectually and emotionally, it is possible for a man to be intelligent, 
honest and a Communist. The second section may prove more useful. In it the 
author traces the history of European socialism to 1914. The emphasis is much 
more that which is retrospectively given it by contemporary Marxism than the 
reality would justify. Still, there is a useful account of what happened—and for 
someone who wants quickly to find out who, say, Nechaev was, it is adequate. 
Transliteration from the Russian is, as is perhaps inevitable, capricious, and not 
surprisingly an occasional date goes wrong. What is most missing is what Marxism 
itself might best have provided: a sense of the “Why” of these things. 
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In his third section Mr. Carew Hunt turns to “ Leninism and Stalinism”. This 
is most disappointing. The social and political problems that set limits to the possible 
developments of Communism in Russia, the logic of bureaucratization, the role of 
the purge as an institution and not an incident, are neglected, and the whole account 
of the practice of Communism seems very thin as compared with other available 
studies. Again the springs of action are unexamined, and malevolence or stupidity 
alone remain to explain the raison d’étre of modern Communism. Nor is the most 
sociologically interesting and politically important problem considered—the appeal 
of Communism to the colonial worker and peasant, and the means by which this 
appeal is turned into social and political reality. 

It is perhaps unfair to hope for more than Mr. Carew Hunt gives, but how 
important and valuable his work would have been had he in fact given us an analysis 
as powerful as his earlier work suggested he might easily provide. The book contains 
a useful bibliography of reading in (mainly) English. Easily available works by 
Rossi, Beria and Nomad are, however, not mentioned, and Science and Society 
appears rather oddly as Science and Sociology. 

DonaLp G. MACRAE. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL SERVICES. Emmeline Cohen. Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


The trickle of social services, which began in the mid-nineteenth century, swelled 
to a respectable river in the early nineteen-hundreds and became almost a torrent 
in the years after 1918, and has continued to increase. 

In recent years very few books have been published dealing with this subject, 
partly because the rapid developments in the services on the one hand and the delays 


attending publication on the other, threatened to make a book out of date almost 
as soon as or before it appeared—a fate which has in fact overtaken one or two 
volumes. The student of social history, the practical administrator and the sociolo- 
gist have all been waiting for some rather more permanent and solid discussion 
and analysis of social services than the many pamphlets and articles so far available, 
and the recent appearance of one or two books apparently covering this field have 
been greeted with hope and expectation. Unfortunately Miss Cohen’s book English 
Social Services, in spite of much useful and some-.interesting information, does not 
fulfil these hopes. 

It begins by distinguishing between various forms of service, personal, social 
and public, on the basis of their inclusiveness and universality ; a social service, it 
is said, stands midway between a public and a personal service; it is “‘ normally 
directed to restricted groups of persons and is not available unconditionally to all”. 
Such services as education, social insurance and general health are, on this view, 
public services and outside the scope of Miss Cohen’s study. This restricts the 
usefulness of the book and renders it rather confusing to the reader. The whole 
trend of social services in this country has for many years been towards co-ordination 
and universal application. 

It is not really possible to give a satisfactory account of the provision for the 
physically and mentally sick or the changing function and place of voluntary and 
public hospitals without bringing them within the framework of the general health 
service. There is a very interesting account of the evolution of certain services 
relating to children, but recent developments in co-ordination and the present con- 
solidated position are left vague and sketchy—partly it is true because the book 
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was apparently completed in 1947 when the outcome of the Curtis Report was still 
uncertain. Incidentally, only one passing reference is made to this important 
document. 

The concluding chapters suggest some promising lines of thought on various 
aspects of modern social services, but these are only introduced and the reader is 
left vainly asking what comes next. This is unfortunate for some further material 
on the techniques of social research in regard to the various services and the needs 
they try to meet would have been valuable and interesting. 

Thus, on the whole the book is rather disappointing. So small a volume could 
not hope to deal with the history, the facts and the sociology of social services, but 
here there is something of all three and not enough of any. The title too is mis- 
leading. It is true that “ English Social Services ”’ need not cover all the social 
services, nor even most of them, but the reader may legitimately infer that the 
principal ones will be dealt with ; and a book which hardly refers to the Education 
Act of 1944 or the National Health Service Act of 1946 and does not mention social 
security is too selective in its treatment to merit so all-embracing a title. 


R. C. CHAMBERS. 


DYNAMICS OF SUPERVISION UNDER FUNCTIONAL CONTROL. Virginia 
Robinson. University of Pennsylvania Press. $2.25. 
Virginia Robinson is already known to British social workers because of her 
contributions to the literature on social case work. Her new book Dynamics of 
Supervision under Functional Control, a title which is unfortunately completely. 


meaningless to us, is a development of her earlier book Supervision in Social Case 
Work, and despite the differences between our methods and those of the University 
of Pennsylvania, where Miss Robinson is Professor of Social Case Work, there are 
important issues raised which are relevant to our own problems of professional 
training. 

Part I is a brief outline of the development of social case work in the U.S.A., 
to its present status of a professional service. It also deals with the split between 
those workers psycho-analytically orientated, and the school of thought influenced 
by the psychiatrist Otto Rank. Professor Robinson is one of the latter group. 
Case workers in Great Britain who have never been very aware of the psychological 
theory upon which their methods were based, may be surprised that this theoretical 
disagreement can be so important, although there are signs that similar differences 
would occur here, if methods were analysed to any extent. Parts II and III of the 
book, which describe the process of supervision in practical work, are of particular 
interest and contain new material. The student, when qualified, is expected to be 
able to help clients towards the solution of their problems, which may be material 
or psychological, and are usually both. The client’s first difficulty is in knowing 
how to make constructive use of the help offered. The student’s first difficulty is in 
learning how to offer help in a constructive manner. The student can learn some- 
thing about the mechanism of receiving help, by becoming aware of her own reaction 
to being supervised in her practical work ; by seeing how she rejects or solicits the 
help which her case-work supervisor offers. 

The student learns to accept the fact that the agency which she represents can 
only offer limited help. If it is an agency for placing foster children then the case 
worker cannot become involved in case work for the whole family, however much it 
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may be needed. She also has to accept any time limitation which the agency may 
impose for the duration of a case. The student finds it difficult to accept these 
limitations. She wants to act for herself and not for the agency, to give generously 
to the deserving, or to withhold help from the bad or ungrateful client. The client 
also protests at the limited help offered and tries to get more, or rejects what is 
offered and asks for something else. These are typically immature reactions. The 
functional approach in case work would be to use these very limitations as a way 
of facing the client with the reality of a situation ; he has to learn to use the help 
that can be offered, and not to avoid making any attempt to solve his problems by 
continuing to cry for the moon. If the relationship with the case worker is good, 
and if the case worker understands the client’s dilemma, then the case can develop. 

The supervisor in her turn has to be prepared to use fully her longer experience 
and added professional insight in order to help the student to see her own resistance 
to being taught, and she also has to accept the time limitation of the training period. 
This leads to a discussion of planning the use of this time, with reports on the student’s 
progress discussed with both student and academic adviser at a point where this 
discussion may have the best effect on the student’s development. The chapter on 
the ‘‘ Evaluation Conference ’”’ is extremely interesting, and immediately applicable 
to our own training methods. 

Professor Robinson’s theme is based upon the theory that in a relationship 
between two individuals, each tries to “‘ annihilate the difference between them ”’, 
through projection or identification. Therefore both supervisor and student case 
worker have to learn to work through the guilt that each feels through having to 
“‘ affirm their functional difference”, the supervisor in relation to the student and 
the student in relation to the client. Learning to supervise students is a painful 
process, this is made very clear, but the new supervisor will also find much to encour- 
age her in these chapters. Although the terminology employed is irritating to the 
British reader and seems unnecessarily to obscure quite simple ideas, Professor 
Robinson’s views will be a provocative contribution to future discussions on the 
training of practical work supervisors. 

K. F. McDouGALt. 


MASS OBSERVATION: Report on Juvenile Delinquency. H. D. Willcock. 
Falcon Press, 1949. 7s. 6d. 


PROBATION AND RE-EDUCATION. Elizabeth R. Glover. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1949. 12s. 6d. 


These two books differ widely both in their content and in their approach, and 
make their appearance at a time when there is serious public concern over the 
increase in juvenile delinquency which appears to have taken place in the war and 
post-war years. The former consists of a report which has been prepared along the 
usual lines employed by Mass-Observation, and includes material collected on 
individual cases and their families, on their leisure activities and on institutions 
to which they are sent. The latter is concerned more specifically with the work of 
re-educating the delinquent and the use of the probation system of which the author 
has had wide experience. 

The report by Mass-Observation is a most disappointing publication, and does 
not fulfil the high hopes which Tom Harrison in his introductory chapter so con- 
fidently expresses. He very rightly disclaims any attempt to produce a new theory 
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or to generalize widely, but advocates what he calls a new, non-partisan “‘ deadpan ” 
approach, and he sees the problem of juvenile delinquency as only part of a much 
deeper and greater problem—* the problem of uninspired.and unadjusted youth ”’. 

In spite of this introduction, it seems unlikely that readers of the succeeding 
chapters will draw from the evidence presented the conclusions which Mr. Harrison 
anticipates. Material is collected in such a haphazard and unscientific fashion that 
we are given a biased account of the problem. It is precisely because so many 
readers will generalize, and on insufficient evidence, from this material that a publica- 
tion of this nature can only be welcomed with serious qualifications. 

But provided that the interpretation of the data collected is cautiously carried 
out, it is not altogether unreasonable to assume that this study by Mass-Observation, 
“by assembling a collection of less systematic observational data and subjective 
case-histories . . . may produce lines for inquiry, or hint at common factors, which 
a fully systematic depth-study of individuals has missed”. In the chapter con- 
cerned with the leisure-time activities of the adolescent the beginnings of a delinquent 
career may be clearly seen and the youthful sense of adventure expressed in many 
forms. Here the material collected is suggestive of some further lines of research. 
As at present organized only a small section of the Youth Service makes any real 
appeal to delinquent or near-delinquent youth. The alternatives of commercial 
entertainment prove too attractive for urban youth. 

The chapters containing family and individual case-histories, though compiled 
in an unscientific manner, do nevertheless give us a picture of the environment in 
which so many delinquent careers are begun, and are useful for the information which 
they contain, though they are not necessarily a valid sample of the delinquent | 
population. 

On the other hand, when we turn to the chapters on the Institutional treatment 
of the delinquent, there is a great deal of special pleading, and the picturé of an 
Approved School or a Borstal which we are given is distinctly unfair to the system as 
a whole. No account is taken of the immense variety in the types and organization 
of these institutions and the picture is not only onesided, but in certain places even 
misleading. For example, in the case of Borstal the repetition of statutory regula- 
tions concerned with offences against discipline tells us little about the constructive 
approach to be found in so many of the open Institutions at the present time. 

Lastly some criticism must be made of the serious inaccuracies which are liable 
to arise from the selection of opinions in a quite incoherent manner. As an example 
of this one may quote the opinions expressed in Chapter XII on the value of psychi- 
atry in the explanation and treatment of delinquency. On few subjects are we likely 
to find more prejudiced and biased thinking, and this study by Mass-Observation 
does little to contradict this approach. 


The treatment of delinquency in Miss Glover’s book is entirely different, and 
it is a work which can be recommended to layman and specialist alike. The author 
has had unusually wide experience both in the club and in the probation field, and 
in the capacity of Joint Secretary of the Probation Training Board she has had an 
unrivalled opportunity for studying the training of Probation Officers. It is hoped 
that her book will make a contribution to this work, and that her remarks on the 
value of good records to the research worker will receive the attention which they 
rightly deserve. 

In this book Miss Glover is concerned primarily with the task of the probation 
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officer in the re-education of the delinquent, and she very wisely stresses the nature 
of the problem with the use of a number of very careful case-histories. The 

officer is constantly called upon to make good the deficiency caused by lack of love, 
security and affection in unsatisfactory homes. The task of reformation is a lengthy 
one, and she points out the serious mistake of expecting any swift changes in the 
personality of the offender. She emphasizes also the work of the probation officer 
in the building up of new interests and new friendships in the life of the offender. 
A lack of self-confidence is a frequent characteristic of delinquents, due very often 
to the fact that deprivation of normal affection in childhood has usually been typical 
of their family life. Her chapter on this subject is an excellent treatment of the 
problem which faces every social worker concerned in any form of family case work, 
and is perhaps the best chapter in the book. 

It is pleasant to read a book of this kind which contains an approach based 
on sound psychology, which is not at the same time so full of obscure terminology 
that the reader is at once prejudiced by the language. Generally speaking this is a 
serious deficiency in literature of this nature. The application of psychology in 
social work is as a result hindered instead of helped by an approach which is too 
technical. 

Miss Glover has written a book which will prove of great value to experienced 
workers as well as to students in the field of delinquency. She has not included in 
it any new material which will be of value to the criminologist, but she has filled 
a very noticeable gap in literature on the work of the probation officer and it is 
likely that this will prove to be a standard work on the subject for a long while. 


J. C. SPENCER. 


Current Notes 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION WORLD CONGRESS 


The International Sociological Association, with the co-operation of UNESCO, 
is planning a World Congress of Sociologists to be held in Zurich from September 
4th to gth next. 

The general theme of the World Congress is Sociological Research in its Bearing 
on International Relations. The aim of the Congress is to re-establish professional 
contacts among sociologists of various countries and to explore and advance the 
potential contributions of sociology to the objectives of world understanding and 
world integration. 

Particulars may be obtained from Mr. Erick Rinde, Oslo Secretary, International 
Sociological Association, 4, Grev Wedels pl., Oslo, Norway. 
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